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A CRICKET TRAGEDY 


BY REX RAY 


THE harvest was already gathered in, and the autumn leaves fell 
thick with the breeze that bore the last of our swallows south, 
but the sun was kindly, and the smell of the corn was not yet 
gone from the fields on the day we played the ‘Spitfire.’ 
Seldom, I imagine, had the little village of Walstead been so 
gaily clothed ; indeed, the strange mixture of colours among the 
flags and bunting in which we dressed her seemed almost sarcastic 
beside the old thatched cottages and quaint antiquated inn which 
lined her High Street. 

I was a young man then, but I remember the scene as though 
it were only yesterday. Why the frigate should have taken it 
into her head to anchor off a quiet little out-of-the-way spot like 
Walstead was a matter of much conjecture to us; but when we 
had watched her rollicking crew under the orders of a particularly 
jovial boatswain roll some fifty barrels or more along the shore 
and fill them up at old widow Silvester’s well, we seemed to be 
given our answer. : 

Such were the men who made our country what it is, and 
many of those who quietly filled the waterbutts were sailors who 
had won their scars beside Nelson, serving out the powder and 
shot to Spaniards and French alike with as little fear for them- 
selves as they had when the widow’s tiny dog barked and yelped 
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at their naked feet as they playfully pushed one another on to the 
flower beds. Our hearts went out to men like these, and if they 
did tread down a few primroses, I warrant the widow was not 
angry, but rather felt it an honour. 

No sooner did Squire Thornton hear of their arrival than he 
rode down on his bay cob to invite them up to the manor. He 
was a very dear friend of mine. I was a guest of his at that 
time, presumably studying medicine; but when I tell you his 
daughter Muriel was the daintiest and sweetest girl in all the 
world, and had kept up a correspondence with me ever since we 
studied together at the dame school at Carbury, you will under- 
stand. 

The squire’s reception on board had been of the most jovial 
possible character. He had been ‘made much of and had drunk 
of such wines, he afterwards told me, as were originally intended 
for the mess of a French man-o’-war. In return for the good 
fellowship he met there he extended his invitation to as many 
of the crew as could come ashore, boasting of the fine lads he 
had at Walstead; and challenging the ship to find a team which 
would beat them at cricket. And so it happened the match was 
arranged. 

I was sitting on the fence which extended round the meadow 
talking to Muriel and watching my men out on the pitch catching 
the ball for practice when the players of the ‘ Spitfire’ arrived. 

‘You’ve a smart-looking set out there, captain,’ said the 
lieutenant in charge, swaggering up and shaking me cordially by 
the hand, bowing also to Muriel with his hat held gently over 
his heart as though he had just clapped a butterfly against it. 

‘Smart,’ I replied, thinking it was a strange term to apply to 
them ; ‘ you chaff us, sir, when you call them smart. That they 
are big and strong I will not gainsay, but they are heavy country 
lads for the most part, used only to the plough and to such hard 
work as one finds about a farm. They will cut a sorry figure, I 
fear, beside your sailors.’ 

‘ Aye,’ said he, ‘they require a year or two on board with us, 
perhaps. Then their mothers wouldn’t know them.’ 

In this way we found pleasant conversation for a while until 
the lower gate opened and the squire drove in with some officers 
from the ship. Then many other people began to collect from 
various quarters, some in carriages, others on horseback, and many 
on foot. Considering it therefore time to start, we tossed for 
innings. 


‘Come along, my men,’ cried the saakenan good-naturedly 
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to his crew when he had won the call; ‘ we’ll do the batting last, 
when the day is warmer and the girls are about to talk to.” And 
then he gave his orders for the game. 


‘You’VE A SMART-LOOKING SET OUT THERE, CAPTAIN’ 


‘You must bear away there aft of the three little masts, bosun,’ 
said he, speaking in a way which he thought the men would best 
82 
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understand. ‘Stop the ball, you know, and send it back to me. 
Bilson, you can luff up a bit to ’midships if you want to be useful 
Keep your weather eye open. I'll deal out the shot all right.’ 

Then Bilson, who had never seen the game before, thinking 
some hard and heavy work was required of him, began to 
strip his shirt, whereat the lieutenant threatened that if he did 
not immediately rig his carcase again the ladies would all die. 
And surely there could have been no team of cricket so queerly 
placed as when there was an end to his issuing orders. 

It being the desire of my fellows that I should be the first to 
bat, I sauntered out to the wicket. 


‘You must make all the runs you can,’ said Muriel to me as I 
left her, ‘ and never get out.’ 

‘T'll try,’ I replied, ‘ but you musn’t be disappointed if I fail.’ 
And if there was ever a time when I desired to play my very best 
it was at that moment. 

I went to the wickets and asked for block, which the lieutenant 
gave me. Then looking round to see where I might place a ball, 
I was struck with the strangeness of the situation. Except for 
the three backstops, men wandered about, it seemed to me, in 
all the places where it was unusual for a ball to go, caring more 
apparently about the chewing of their tobacco than anything 
else. 

The first ball delivered I could not reach, it being a great 
distance from the wickets ; but the second and third were nearer, 
so that I was able to drive them each well over into the long 
grass, where it took many of their men to find them, during 
which time I ran a score of runs. The men of His Majesty’s 
ship ‘ Spitfire,’ I soon found, knew nothing whatever of the 
game, and the lieutenant but very little. There was, however, 
something about the latter so cheery and gay, that his men, I 
think, would have gladly chased the leather for ever in their anxiety 
to please. 

‘ Look out to starboard there,’ he would shout when the men 
were getting slack and inattentive to the game. ‘A quid of 
baccy for the man who stops the next!’ This would make them 
wake up again, so that they would often wrestle for the ball in 
order to throw it back. 

So easy was the bowling, and so poor the stopping of the 
sailors, I really think I might have continued batting there till 
to-day ; but when I had made about as many runs as I have 
now years, I touched the ball by misadventure and slightly turned 
it from its course, so that the boatswain caught it accidentally, 
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the ball falling into the loose folds of his shirt about the neck. 
When the lieutenant cried ‘ Well held!’ the boatswain looked 
round in wonder, and none of his side understood the meaning 
of the words; but as soon as they discovered they were rid of me 
in this way, and were going to play against a fisher youth named 
Evans instead, they cheered lustily. 

‘Did you make a duck ?’ asked my little Muriel, jumping up 
from her seat as I returned, and clapping her little hands together 
with the rest. 

‘Not exactly,’ I replied, smiling at the idea. 

‘Oh, I am sorry, Jim,’ said she. ‘I wish you’d made a duck, 
it sounds so nice. Never mind; better luck next time!’ 

My successors did not make any great stand before the 
lieutenant, but fell away like so many ninepins, being all bowled, 
to the great amusement of the sailors, by certain low balls called 
‘grassers’ which were very destructive. However, I had by 
some chance made seventy-eight runs, which, with the thirteen 
added by the others, brought our total up to ninety-one, when 
the whole side was out, and we repaired to the tables for lunch. 

If the tars of the ‘Spitfire’ could not play, they could at 
least eat. And what a spread there was! To say that the long 
trestle tables groaned beneath the weight of the victuals would 
be an injustice to the latter. They were past the stage of groan- 
ing, and set themselves silently and with a will to uphold all that 
was put upon them. The meadow was in no way soft or damp, 
but the burthen of forty elbows, in addition to the sumptuous dis- 
play of all that was good, drove the legs of the trestles so deep 
into the earth that spades were fetched to get them out when 
the feast was over. 

The officers who had driven up with the squire lunched with 
him in the carriage, and Muriel has often told me since how they 
chaffed her for being a pretty girl, and passed their speeches 
round so gallantly that she could have kissed them all. 

For my part I lunched beside those whose captain I was, and 
a lighter-hearted lot it would have been difficult to find, though, 
Heaven knows! they made but a poor show beside the visitors. 
The lieutenant sat before me at the opposite end of the long table, 
surrounded by such as had played with him. It was strange 
that we had not mixed more together; but the country lads were 
shy, and clung to one another’s company, watching open-mouthed 
the antics of the sailors. 

At the smaller tables there were many others from the ship 
jesting in the same fashion, and telling fine stories of prize-money 
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to the fishermen who had gathered round. I noticed, too, there 
was no scarcity of what village girls there were at Walstead 
standing in the background, with wondering eyes and rosy 
cheeks, yet longing to come nearer. One only, less bashful than 
the rest, a comely maid named Nellie Buyers, stood forward by 
the men, tempting the steel of the boatswain’s cutlass to cut her 
pretty fingers as she felt its edge. For this I saw the sailors 
liked her exceedingly. 

When the feast was over we resumed our game. Placing the 
men as I thought best, I took the ball myself to bowl. The 
lieutenant was the first to come in, and very fine he looked beside 
the heavy yokels that stood to get him out. 

‘You must be easy with me, captain,’ he said to me, opening 
his shoulders as though he would send the ball out of the 
meadow. ‘None of your grassers.’ 

Thus instructed, I gave him a full pitch might on to the 
top of his stumps, which, however, he seemed to like just as 
little. "Whether it was that he had not quite digested his meal 
or that he was not used to handling the bat I cannot say, but he 
hit at it with so little judgment that he was obliged to retire 
almost as soon as he came in. 

After this the boatswain entered, amid much laughter from 
the ship’s men and giggling among the girls, with whom he had 
become already a great favourite. Truly I could scarcely keep 
from smiling myself when he rolled up his sleeve as far as it 
would go, baring a brawny arm that would have served for the 
leg of a horse, all tattooed with ships and anchors. It was said 
he had laid many a Frenchman low before with a marlinespike, 
and had little doubt but what he could handle a wooden club as 
well. 

‘Come on, mounseer,’ he shouted to the ball, as I gave him a 
quiet one on the leg side to see him smite. ‘Got him on the 
port bow!’ he added, catching it full on his knuckles, and sending 
it flying away into the grass for three. But so much did the 
people cheer to see him make a point that he would not stop at 
three, thinking only of running up a great score, and continued 
to run as many as eight times up and down the pitch, even after 
his wicket had been put down. Then he stood up to bat again, 
and refused to move for all the men on the coast until I had 
given him another which bowled him out. 

The remainder of the men played more or less in the same 
way, though they made no runs at all, only staying in just so long 
as I was not able to give them a straight ball. Great fuss was 
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made over the boatswain that day because of the eight runs which 
he had scored against our ninety-one, but very dreadful were the 
oaths he swore when he found that if he had continued to run 
ninety-two they might have won the match. 

As soon as the game was over I rushed away to speak to 
Muriel. 

‘O Jim, what fun!’ cried she in an ecstasy of delight. 
‘Captain Owen told me all about it. Just fancy you beating all 
those men yourself; great strong fierce men like that, and you 
so—— 

. ‘So what?’ I said, catching her up as she hesitated at the 
word, and I felt that she must fall into her own trap. 

‘ Oh, so foolish.’ 

We wandered together out of the meadow by the upper gate, 
and left the crowd to themselves. The sky had just a tinge of 
red in it, and the bre2ze was gradually dropping out as we strolled 
between the hedgerows discussing the more amusing features of 
the day. 

‘I wonder where they’ve gone to now,’ I remarked, an hour 
or so later, as we turned towards home again, round by the old 
steep hill which runs beside the rookery. 

‘Why, Captain Owen has invited all the players and a lot of 
the fisher lads besides to go on board. He’s going to give them 
a dinner,’ answered Muriel. ‘Oh, he is such a dear old man, 
you don’t know. We wanted him to come to us to-night, but he 
can’t come; nor can any of the others. He says “ Duty before 
pleasure,” and they are so short-handed they all have to be on 
duty.’ 

‘There seemed to be very few on duty to-day,’ I replied. ‘I 
_ suppose they’re going to sail.’ 

‘Oh, no, they can’t sail, because all the village lads are on 
board.’ 

‘Muriel,’ I said, ‘I may be wrong; but I think I'll go down 
at once to the shore. Do you think you can manage to find your 
way home alone?’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘T’'ll tell you why afterwards, perhaps. I don’t quite know 
myself yet.’ 

‘Can I come with you?’ 

‘I think you had better not. You're safer here.’ 

I left her staring after me in wonder, and made my way 
quietly back to the village. As I went along down the High 
Street I observed that it was entirely deserted, even the old inn 
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looked desolate, there not being one apparently in the whole 
countryside, besides ourselves, who had failed to join in the 
procession down to the shore. I hurried on faster than ever. 
Five minutes more brought me to the brow of the hill that over- 
looked the beach. 

On arrival there a sad sight met my gaze. Frantic women 
and hysterical girls clung to one another weeping and screaming, 
some tearing at their hair with impotent rage, and others alter- 
nately waving their kerchiefs out to sea, and then sitting down to 
soak the same with tears. The Squire, on his bay cob again, rode 
wildly up and down beside the edge of the water, swearing roundly 
at the ship, while other old fishermen and farmers whom I had . 
seen an hour before on the field, strained away at a heavy smack 
which lay upon the beach. All this I seemed to see at a glance. 

‘So this is the return for my hospitality,’ cried the Squire, 
shaking his riding whip towards the vessel. ‘Who is to put in 
my crops? You lying thieves!’ and then he rode at full gallop 
beside the sea once more to hurry up the few old folk who puffed 
and blew with the exertion of running out the boat. Then it was 
I noticed that the younger men were all away and I knew that 
they had been unwittingly pressed into the King’s service. 

Looking out across the sea I saw the frigate’s answer. Her 
anchor was up, and as she stood out towards the horizon with 
such faint breeze as was yet to be felt upon the water, along puff 
of smoke shot out from one of her stern ports, and a few moments 
later the boom of a cannon thundered in towards us. 
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SOME RECENT ST. LEGERS 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE Derby is of course always the Derby, the great event of the 
racing year, in the eye of the world in general, and no con- 
servative lover of the Turf would have it otherwise; but if the 
question came to be argued, it would be hard to say why the 
Derby is to be considered greater than the St. Leger, in which, 
as a rule, the Derby horses renew their struggle over a far 
fairer and better course, with the further attraction that in 
‘the mares’ month’ it often happens that a filly with the prestige 
of having won the Oaks, together perhaps with one or two 
others whose friends think that they should have won the 
‘ladies’ race,’ or would have done so had they taken part in it, 
join also in the contest. I fancy, too, that there is much more 
of the spirit of sport among the throng that assemble to see a 
Leger on the Doncaster Town Moor than among the crowd at 
Epsom on the Derby day. No small proportion of the visitors 
to the Surrey downs care nothing whatever about the horses ; 
this is obvious to anyone who strolls among the coaches on the 
hill. But observation suggests that there are comparatively few 
men who go professedly to see the Leger without really desiring 
to see it, and moreover knowing something, probably not a little, 
of the animals engaged in it. A lusty shout goes up when the 
good horse that three or four seconds hence will have won the 
Derby gets his last opponent into difficulties and makes the result 
inevitable; but it is, I think, a deeper-toned roar, with more 
volume and exhilaration in it, which proclaims the winner of the 
Leger. 

What glorious names are associated with the race! Did five 
such horses ever succeed each other in any list of winners as those 
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which carried off the Leger from 1849 to 1853—Flying Dutchman, 
Voltigeur, Newminster, Stockwell, and West Australian? There 
were giants on the earth in those days, though I am not 
endeavouring to assert that the horses of fifty years ago were as 
a rule better than our own. On the contrary, I believe that our 
animals are at least as speedy and would be found to stay as well 
if there were more necessity for finding and training stayers. 
The good horses—the great horses—came in a bunch half-way 
through the century ; but against the five named might we not 
bring St. Simon, Ormonde, Isinglass—and which shall we say 
for the other two? Donovan? St. Gatien? Robert the Devil? 
that wonderfully good mare La Fléche? Happily, we have plenty 
of choice ! 

Why is it that the fillies do so well in the Leger? Pre- 
sumably they are at their best in ‘the mares’ month,’ for consider 
this: Just about 80 per cent. of horses as against mares have 
started for the Leger in the last thirty years, but eleven mares 
have won— Achievement, Formosa, Hannah, Marie Stuart, 
Apology, Jannette, Dutch Oven, Seabreeze, Memoir, La Fléche, 
and Throstle. Marie Stuart’s race was assuredly one of the 
most sporting ever known—in the brief space I can occupy in 
dealing with a large subject I must pick my subjects for gossip 
rather arbitrarily. Doncaster had not been out since he won the 
Derby; Marie Stuart had won the Coronation Stakes and the 
Yorkshire Oaks since winning the Oaks; their owner, the late 
Mr. Merry, did not know which was the better, colt or filly, so 
they fought it out on the Town Moor, and Marie Stuart won— 
ahead. But there is this important point to be borne in mind. 
At that time colts (8 st. 10lb.) gave fillies (8 st. 5 lb.) as much as 
5 lb.; now the weights are 9st. and 8st. 11]b., that is3lb. The 
difference of 2 lb. would just—as nearly as possible—alter the head ; 
so that colt and filly were, it seems, precisely the same animal, as 
the phrase goes. 

To win the Derby is a great achievement ; but on what slight 
events success and failure depend! The late James Goater 
always declared that Rayon d’Or ought to have won in what is 
immortalised in Turf history as Sir Bevys’ year; that he was 
always a better horse than Sir Bevys and failed at Epsom 
because his jockey (J. Morris) was tied down with orders to ride 
in a certain way. ‘Let me ride as I like and I can’t be beaten,’ 
was his request when he was put up to ride at Doncaster; and 
win he did—Sir Bevys was nowhere. 


The next year’s Leger was one of the most exciting on record, 
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for Robert the Devil and Bend Or, who had not met since the 
sensational Derby, when Archer, riding Bend Or with one hand, 
snatched the race from an inferior jockey. It poured in torrents ; 
but the rain could not damp the excitement, whatever else it might 
deluge. The ‘talent’ did not think that there had been much 
wrong with the Derby running, and odds of 11 to 8 were laid on 
Bend Or, 4 to 1 against Robert the Devil ; but the latter ploughed 
through the mud and won very easily in Tom Cannon’s hands by 
three lengths from Cipollata, The Abbot, and Zealot; Bend Or 
hopelessly beaten—in company with Jenny Howlet, who had won 
the Oaks, but was rightly thought to have no chance here. The 
jockeys drew more than 2 lb. over weight when they came back 
soaked, but were, of course, passed, as the reason was obvious. 

Iroquois’ Leger fell out very much according to general expecta- 
tion, in contrast to the race of next year} one of the most remark- 
able of surprises. The luck of the ‘mares’ month’ was here 
entirely vindicated, as of four fillies that ran three filled the first 
three places; and as for the fourth, the late Duke of Hamilton’s 
Actress, she was really what might be described as a rank outsider, 
for she was not even mentioned in the betting, in which the 
American colt Romeo was quoted at 1,000 to6. To be a worse 
‘favourite’ than that is to be an outsider indeed! Odds of 11 to 
8 were laid on Geheimniss, who had won the Oaks; 100 to 15 
against Shotover, who had won the Derby; and they finished 
second and third, four lengths between them. Dutch Oven, who 
started at 40 to 1 and won comfortably, had been so far behind 
Shotover in the Derby and had run so badly in the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes shortly before Doncaster, that she seemed to 
have no sort of chance. The explanation doubtless was that she 
stayed better than the other two mares. At the following First 
October Meeting she twice won, Across the Flat, a mile and a 
quarter—which requires no little staying power (for there are miles 
and miles) ; and on a third occasion she was only beaten by a neck 
in the Champion Stakes over the same course by Tristan (F. Archer) 
and Thebais (C. Wood), who ran a dead-heat. 

Ossian, who won in 1883, was a moderate horse, as was The 
Lambkin next year, when three fillies ran and two of them were 
second and third. If another had stood training, she would, I 
have little doubt, have been first—Busybody, a really good mare, 
who won the Oaks from Superba very much more easily than the 
half-length beating which Tom Cannon gave Archer might seem 
to indicate ; and here Superba was third, but poor Busybody, a 
charming mare, had broken down. I well remember going to see 
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her, some weeks before the race, in her box at Danebury, and 
vainly trying to believe that there might be a shadow of hope for 
her. The handsome Melton with his beautiful action—it was 
always a treat to see him gallop—had the easiest of tasks in 1885. 
Archer let him canter home six lengths in front of a procession, 
for Isobar (second) was the same distance in front of Lord 
Cadogan’s very moderate mare Lonely, who covered the Derby 
course in considerably better time than that taken by Ormonde, 
thus affording an example of the value of the time test. 

As for Ormonde’s Leger, one of the half-score races he secured 
as a three-year-old, which with three the year before and three 
the year afterwards make up his undefeated record, the only 
wonder is that anything should have been found to oppose him. 
It was a most hopeless enterprise, as, indeed, the betting. showed— 
for one cannot ignore the proof of the general opinion which the 
state of the odds affords. Seven to 1 on Ormonde, 100 to 7 against 
St. Mirin, 25 to 1 against St. Michael, 100 to 1 Exmoor, Coracle, 
Easington, and Lord Lumley. Archer prevented the horse from 
finishing more than four lengths in front of the field ; and that is 
all there is to be said of Ormonde’s Leger. 

From an Ormonde to a Kilwarlin is a deep descent; but the 
three-year-olds of a decade since were a most melancholy lot, and 
the race at Doncaster only helped to show how lucky the owner of 
Merry Hampton had been to win the Derby with such a colt. 
Robinson, a very moderate jockey in spite of his training—for Tom 
Cannon’s apprentices (Watts, 8. Loates, Mornington, and Kemp- 
ton, for instance) have nearly always been altogether exceptionally 
good—managed to get left when the flag fell ; the others, however, 
going so slowly that Kilwarlin was soon with them again, and 
he got home first by half a length from Merry Hampton. But 
things were much more interesting next year, when what one 
specially likes to see in a Leger—the opposition of Derby and 
Oaks winners—was the feature of the race. Ayrshire and Sea- 
breeze had met once as two-year-olds, in the New Stakes, when 
Friar’s Balsam beat them both very easily indeed (Seabreeze 
second, Ayrshire a bad third), and each of them had won four 
races that year. How Robinson contrived to get beaten on 
Seabreeze in the One Thousand by Briar-root is a mystery, unless. 
he incorrectly imagined that Mr. Douglas Baird’s runaway filly 
would come back to him, and so did not set off in pursuit till 
too late. That should not have been counted against Seabreeze, 
nor most assuredly should her defeat in the Rous Memorial at 
Ascot, where Robinson ought to have landed the odds laid on his. 
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mount without the least difficulty, but where Tom Cannon beat 
him on Phil simply and solely by very good jockeyship against very 
bad. Seabreeze ran so badly in the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood 
that she can scarcely have been herself, though—Robinson again 
up—she was an even-money favourite. Ayrshire, however, had © 
meantime won the Two Thousand and Derby, Friar’s Balsam 
being, happily for the Duke of Portland, incapacitated ; and the 
Derby winner was fractionally the better favourite of the two. 
But the New Stakes running was confirmed, as it was sub- 
sequently in the Lancashire Plate; and Robinson won both these, 
though he nearly brought about an awful catastrophe later on at 
Newmarket, when in the Newmarket Oaks Seabreeze, with odds 
of 200 to 7 on her, only beat Bellatrix—a wretched mare who ran 
ten times as a three-year-old without winning a single race—by a 
short head. Bellatrix, indeed, was beaten four times as a two- 
year-old, and thrice as a four, never having won a single race 
whilst in training; and how much more than a stone she was 
behind Seabreeze it would be difficult to calculate. 

Although Bellatrix did not win, Seabreeze’s exceedingly 
narrow escape from defeat affords a lesson as to the dangerous 
uncertainty of ‘certainties’ on the Turf; and there was another of 
the same when Enthusiast beat Donovan in the Two Thousand, 
that being the only race in which Donovan was defeated as a 
three-year-old, and the St. Leger was one of his seven successes. 
Thirteen to 8 on Donovan and 100 to 6 against his Newmarket 
conqueror proved how wrong that result was considered. Here 
Enthusiast finished many lengths behind. 

Memoir was one of the first of the St. Simon fillies to win 
fame for her sire. She, Signorina, and Semolina came out in the 
same year, and won just two dozen races between them, to which 
total, however, Memoir only contributed three. Memoir, indeed, 
did not run more than respectably in her first season, but she 
improved with age, and as a three-year-old won five races out of 
ten actually and six out of ten practically; for she could have 
beaten her stable companion Semolina in the One Thousand 
Guineas, and would have done so had not her owner, the Duke of 
Portland, declared to win with the mare he bred in preference to 
the one he bought. The French-bred Heaume—French-bred, but 
nevertheless a son of Hermit—was favourite for the Leger of 
1890, and fainfoin was second favourite, moderate as he was 
generally supposed to be—and showed that he was, by running 
an indifferent fourth. It seems odd that Memoir should have 
started at 10 to 1, but there was some doubt as to her staying—a 
T2 
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doubt she effectually dissipated, however, by winning by two 
lengths. But it is not certain that the result of the race was 
correct, as a serious scrimmage took place at the bend. T. Loates, 
on St. Serf, was knocked right out of his saddle over the neck of 
Alloway, and was put back into his seat by Cannon ; others suffered, 
and there is not time for such episodes in a race for the Leger—at 
least, they have a considerable effect on the finish. 

The Leger and the Derby of 1891 were very nearly going to 
France, a thing that has not happened since 1865, when the 
Comte de Lagrange swooped down on us with Gladiateur; for 
though it is true that he elso won the Leger with Rayon d’Or in 
1879, during the intermediate years he had become to all intents 
and purposes half an English owner—that is to say, he raced as 
much in Englandas in France. M. Blanc had sent to this country 
two colts, the chestnut Gouverneur and the bay Révérend, both 
sons of the speedy Energy, who seemed somewhat unlikely to 
be the sire of horses that stayed. Gouverneur, however, started 
favourite for the Two Thousand Guineas, in which he ran badly, 
the winner appearing in a colt from Kingsclere that ran in public 
for the first time—Common, a son of Isonomy and Thistle. In 
the Derby Gouverneur made a better fight of it, and in the Leger 
the bay tried his luck, making a better fight still, for Common had 
to do his best to win by a length. Four races out of five— 
Surefoot beat him for the Eclipse—was the record of this Leger 
winner, who was sold after the race for 14,000 guineas, and is doing 
tolerably well at the stud. 

Another peculiarly exciting Leger came in 1892. Orme, after 
the sensational illness or accident, the result either of disease or 
of an atrocious attempt to poison him by somebody who had 
access to the stable, had been magnified into one of that rather 
extensive lot, ‘the horse of the century;’ and here he was at 
Doncaster to run for the great race! Odds on were laid—by those 
who believed he could stay a mile and three-quarters ; those who 
did not for one single moment believe anything of the sort, if they 
wanted to bet at all, backed his stable companion, that good mare 
La Fléche, 7 to 2 being taken about her and 10 to 1 about Sir 
Hugo, who had beaten her in the Derby—a striking proof of what 
was thought about the relative merits of the two, the Derby 
notwithstanding. La Fléche precisely followed the example of 
her sister Memoir, winning by two lengths ; Sir Hugo was second ; 
he was many lengths behind her a little later in the Lancashire 
Plate. Orme was nowhere in particular—badly beaten, in fact, a 
consequence his very persistent admirers declared of his having 
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been badly ridden. Whether he was badly ridden, and if so, why, 
remain matters for argument ; but a great many careful observers 
of Turf affairs will never be persuaded that over the St. Leger 
course Orme would ever have had a chance with La Fléche. 

During the years 1892 and 1893 Ravensbury had acquired a 
habit of following Isinglass home over all kinds of courses in 
different parts of the country, and the St. Leger was a case in 
point. When Isinglass started for a race it was his rule to come 
in first; there is no rule without exception, it is said, and one 
exception is to be noted in his case, where he could not be 
persuaded to make his own running in the Lancashire Plate, and 
so met with the one defeat that interrupts his list of triumphs. 
Precedent was carefully observed in the Leger of 1893, which 
was in fact a precise reproduction of the Middle Park Plate, 
Isinglass first, Ravensbury second, Le Nicham third. No more 
need be said about a race which fell out precisely in accordance 
with expectation. 

Nevertheless, the proverb which declares that ‘ nothing hap- 
pens but the unexpected’ is at times justified, and it certainly was 
so in the year after Isinglass had won. 

‘{t is a pity that mare of yours has turned jady,’ I remarked 
to John Porter, whom I met early in the morning on the Town 
Moor the day before the Leger of 1894. 

‘Yes, it is,’ he replied, ‘ but you can’t wonder at it when she 
has to keep on galloping with a horse about 21 1b. better than 
herself.’ The colt of which this estimate was given by the shrewd 
and experienced trainer was Matchbox, who had been beaten by 
Ladas in the Two Thousand a length and a half, again in the 
Derby the same distance, and who was to have a third try over 
@ course which many imagined would suit Matchbox better than 
his rival. The unexpected happened here with a vengeance. 
Ladas once more beat Matchbox by as nearly as possible the 
regulation distance; but Throstle, who should have been several 
lengths behind her stable companion, finished some lengths in 
front of him, winning, to the general amazement, a result due 
to the remarkable judgment with which she was handled by 
Mornington Cannon. Matchbox was sold to the Austrian 
Government for 18,0007. It is not often that a man with a horse 
to sell finds such an extremely liberal purchaser. 

The three-year-olds in Sir Visto’s year were really too bad to 
be worth discussion, and Persimmon’s win from half a dozen 
moderate opponents is too recent to needcomment. Whether he 
was as good as St. Frusquin—believed not to have been quite 
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himself in the Derby—as a three-year-old, and whether St. 
Frusquin would have been as good as he was as a four-year-old 
had Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s colt stood training, are questions 
which afford enless discussion, as there is no possibility of proof. 
Now we are on the eve of another Leger, which at the time of 
writing looks at the mercy of Galtee More, as there seems too 
much reason to believe that Velasquez does not stay; his best 
friends regretfully express doubts as to his capacity in that 
direction. But greater surprises have occurred than the defeat of 
Galtee More would be! 
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CASTING A LINE 


BY E. F. T. BENNETT 


THERE are thousands of ways of casting a line, but the end and 
aim of all casting is to be able to offer your fly or flies to the fish 
in as natural a way as possible. 

We met an interesting fisherman in Derbyshire one day, for 
it was his first attempt with a fly. He had just retired from 
business, and having heard so much in praise of trout fishing, 
had determined to take it up as his amusement. His frock coat 
and town appearance were not quite the thing, but he was never- 
theless a most satisfactory person to deal with, because he was 
anxious to learn. 

He had no idea of the habits of trout, or how to use his tackle, 
and so he took no pains to hide himself from the fish, and found 
it impossible to cast his line out. His evident mortification 
enlisted our sympathies, and our offer to instruct him was gladly 
accepted. We pointed out the necessity of balancing rod, line, 
casting line, and flies, fixst by making two casting lines from his 
one. The three flies were next attached at proper intervals, and 


placed according to their respective weights, the lightest, of 


course, at the end, for nothing is more conducive to tangles in 
and out of water than a heavy fly at the end with lighter ones 
above it. In fact, from reel to end fly the taper should be as 
perfect as possible. In a stream a heavy fly travels more slowly 
than a lighter one and consequently runs the chance of being 


caught by it, and the same thing may happen when the flies are . 


in the air. The other half of his long casting line was neatly 
rolled up and put in the book for future use. As the lesson went 
on and he began to send the line over the water with much 
cracking behind his back, he was surprised that no trout came; 
but an examination soon made him aware that this was not to be 
wondered at, for all the flies were gone. 
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However, when he had thoroughly grasped the idea that trout 
were frightened away by his presence and that a whip-like use of 
the rod was not right, he set to work with renewed energy to 
learn the art, and doubtless he soon became a fly-fisher. 

To describe the action of casting a line by diagrams can only 
give a little help, and as the side view is more easy to study than 
the plan, in which the curves made by rod point and line might 
be apt to mislead, the side view alone is given. 


1, the lift; 2, rod and line travelling back (back stroke); 3, rod travelling forward 
just before line is at full stretch (forward stroke); 4, rod imperceptibly stop- 
ping before fly falls (end of cast) 


The driving stroke at golf is effected by one full sweep of the 
club, in which the head travels at different speeds so imperceptibly 
melting into each other, that where the greatest pace should be 
given can only be felt to be thoroughly understood. So the fly 
rod, too, should make one sweep only, with the most delicate 
gradations of speed throughout. Perhaps Joachim could illus- 
trate this with his bow on the string, by piano, crescendo, forte, 
fortissimo, and so on to pianissimo. 

The golf stroke practically ends at fortissimo, though the club 
still travels after the ball is struck, and it is at pianissimo that 
the fly should be over the spot, and the note finishes as it touches 
the water. 

Discord immediately follows if the trout is in waiting and 
wants the fly. His rush may be a sudden dart from the bottom, 
or a gentle suck if he is near the top of the water, and a row is 
the result if the hook should lay hold of him in either case. 

In a perfect cast the line appears to make well above the 
angler’s head a beautifully gradated curve which ends at last in a 
straight line over the water. The rod point is never far behind 
the back of the angler, and, as it passes forward with lessening 
pace, the line, and last of all the end fly, are at full stretch, when 
the utmost delicacy of touch comes in to lay the fly or flies on 
the water without the slightest disturbance of the surface. Such 
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a cast should be aimed at even on rough water, for the best work 
is done by those who are in the habit of using their tools in the 
best possible manner always. 

Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2 show the two parts of the cast that 
are so difficult to do really well, and which are such a stumbling 
block to beginners. 

Whether up, down, or across the stream, with wet, dry, or 
sunken fly, the action of casting a line is the same, and must be 
adapted to every kind of position in which the angler may be 
placed. 


Tue Rop PoINtr IS NEVER FAR BEHIND THE BACK OF THE ANG 
Dotted line perfect 


To keep the elbow near the side is good advice to the beginner, 
for this will compel him to use his wrist and the top of the rod 
properly ; but for the expert no hard and fast rules can be made, 
for how could the elbow rule be obeyed if the left hand is grasping 
a sapling and the body is stretched out over the water to reach 
a rising trout with the fly? A down-stream fisherman who has 
adopted a regular style saves himself an enormous amount of 
labour, for this method of casting exacts less thought than up- 


stream and far less thought than across-stream casting. In down- ~ 


stream fishing, too, a tug or a splash warns the angler of a rise ; in 
up and across stream the fish, as he takes the fly without perhaps 
breaking the surface, must be seen more often than not to 
insure his being fairly hooked, at least if the dry fly be used. 
Up-stream casting should begin at your own side of the stream 
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and all the water above you should be searched to the opposite 
bank. 

There are some trout so placed that you can only hope to 
catch them by fishing with a dry fly straight across the stream, 
or rather about three feet above and below an imaginary line from 
yourself to the opposite bank. This is perhaps the very highest 
form of fly-fishing, and has the great advantage of enabling the 
angler to observe broadside on the action of the fish in rising. 

For such casting the noiseless use of the top of the rod is 
essential, for a swishing flail-like action will never lay the dry fly- 
like thistledown on the water. 


ACTION OF WRIST AND FINGERS JUST BEFORE LAYING THE LINE ON THE WATER 
Dotted line perfect 


The problem of perfect casting has by no means been solved ; 
but the nearer the line from the reel to the fly approaches to one 
jointless weapon, stiff at the hand and tapering to the end fly, the 
better. We cannot make the line stiff enough at the hand, so we 
use a rod, and this ought to be so built and the line so suited to 
it that as near an approach as possible shall be made to the 
theoretically perfect weapon. 

No good casting can be made if the line is allowed to fall too 
low behind the angler, and a salmon fly cannot be got out at all 
unless thrown well into the air behind, except of course in the 
Spey cast, which, however, need not at present occupy our atten- 
tion. Both in driving a ball at golf and in casting a fly the 
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whole body from the feet to the tips of the fingers should be in 
play, and this we have seen perfectly exhibited by two brothers, 
professional golfers, with their drivers, and two brothers, school- 
boys, with their rods, for from feet to club-head and fly their action 
was rhythmic in the highest degree. These four performers come 
especially to mind in golf and fishing, as in violin playing one 
splendid and graceful performer out of many rises up before us in 
the past. 

Grace of action is generally the sign of health, strength, and 
early training, and is to be admired; but many have never had 
the opportunity to acquire a good style at the sport they have 
selected to follow, and yet are successful. We know that the 
best cricketer need not be the man with the best style; but a 
good style is always better than a bad one, and should therefore 
be diligently sought. 

It is most difficult to express in words how the grip on the 
rod should be made, but, broadly speaking, good casting is an 
impossibility until the learner feels that the rod is part of himself, 
and until he is able to apply the greatest force with the least 
expenditure of energy, and this can only be done when wrist and 
fingers are thoroughly trained. 

The steam hammer can strike the gentlest blow, and the most 
delicate work can only be done by the most powerful hands 
thoroughly trained to reserve their energy. 

Violence is useless as a means of transmitting force with 
certainty, and in casting the economy of power can alone prove 
effective. The great thing to remember is that the point of the 
rod should never be far behind the back of the fisherman, and 
that to get the most work out of a rod its elasticity should be 
made full use of by the firm and gentle action of the wrist and 
fingers. Let this be acquired, and the rest of the body down to 
the toes will adapt itself to a good style. 

Fishing is full of contradictions, and so a bad cast may get 
the biggest fish of the day. The line, after being freed from some 
obstacle, may be clumsily thrown on to the water in a heap with 
a splash ; the fly sinks to the bottom, and the angler sets to work 
to reel up and prepare for a proper cast. But as the fly comes 
up with uneasy jerks through the water the big trout seizes it, 
and in a few minutes the delighted fisherman has him safe in the 
basket. It was a bad cast, no doubt, but it has taught the obser- 
vant man how to make a new kind of killing cast, and, further, 
has opened his eyes to the fact that there are indeed many ways 
of casting a line. 
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4 CYCLE TOUR IN SPAIN 


BY CHARLES: EDWARDES 


My first afternoon on wheels in Spain yielded an alarming 
portent. I had come to Burgos by train from the north, enter- 
taining many doubts about the state of the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees—doubts, by the way, which were quite 
dissolved. There was a strong north wind. It whistled through 
the bleak railway stations of the uplands, and raged among the 
picturesque rocks of Pancorbo. The weather was unsettled in 
other respects, with clouds and rain squalls as cold as the wind. 
The bare crimson and yellow plain of old Castille did not impress 
me as a field for the cyclist in search of enjoyment. I liked 
neither the harassed sallow faces of the country people, who, in 
considerable excitement, used the train, nor their rags, nor the 
fleas that proceeded from their rags and infested the cars and 
the station platform. It seemed ominous, moreover, that they 
should be selling water to the travellers at so much a glass. 
‘Who wants water?’ was the cry that always first reached the 
ear when the train slowly halted. Not that the cycle loves wet 
roads; but I argued that if the land was poor in one respect it 
would be poor in others, and that there would be undesirable 
hardships attendant upon a cross-country jaunt through it. 

At Burgos, however, there is no lack of creature comforts, 
though the city does stand nearly 3,000 feet above the sea. 
The Burgos ‘flesh pots’ encouraged me, if my fellow-guests at 
the Burgos hotel did not. These latter were genial Spanish 
bagmen, who found it a comforting change from the sale of dry 
goods, cottons and woollens, to discuss my plans. They discussed 
them in an exceedingly overt manner at table. On the whole, I 
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aroused their compassion. One of the waiting-maids caught this 
infection of pity, and, while serving me with the ‘ puchero,’ put her 
hand on my shoulder and whispered something soothing. But I 
needed no man’s pity, least of all if the wind held northerly. 
Even the antiquities of Burgos, enthralling though they are, 
were less to me than the north wind. That was why, on the 
night of my arrival here, I perambulated the Burgos cobbles in a 
state of elation. The clouds sped above me at a good many 
knots to the hour. And I was particularly pleased by the way 
the north wind took the skirts of a large elderly woman who 
chanced to be escorting a young lady to her home, and whisked 
them to her waist. 

The next afternoon I started for Madrid, by no means 
unregarded, and it was about half an hour later that the calamity © 
occurred which set me fearing I had made a mistake in attempting 
to cycle in Spain. 

It was in this way. Having climbed the first ascent from 
the city to the uplands, I ran excellently with the wind full on 
my shoulders. There were many waggons and horsemen and 
assmen about, and my bell had much todo. But the bell was 
as forcible a terror to the mules and horses as the cycle itself. 
Some of the waggons had seven or eight mules to them, in single 
file. The commotion among these beasts was disturbing, even 
tome. I could not but sympathise with their drivers, yet what 
could I do more than I did? At last, with a crash, over went a 
large covered cart on its side—the mules had darted irresistibly 
from the road. The cries of women and the shouts of men told 
me what had happened, and I dismounted fifty yards ahead and 
viewed the troublous scene. 

I avow I was not easy when I retraced my steps. The 
reddish field was strewn with household goods; two women were 
addressing the Virgin loudly; a girl was weeping and rubbing 
her head; and three men were looking from me to the prostrate 
vehicle, and from their prone struggling mules to the wreckage 
in the field. Fine swarthy fellows were these men, and their 
language excusable, if harsh. They did not assault me, as I 
expected. Together we worked, aided by the mules of another 
waggon. In half an hour the accident was no accident, and I 
had assuaged the girl’s headache with a peseta. But it was a 
desperate half-hour’s work, and I took to my cycle again some- 
what dismally. If Spain's roads were to be prolific of such 
adventures, I could not be even tolerabiy sure of my life for a 
single day. 

NO. XXVI. VOL. V. U 
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This was in the first twelve miles of the eight hundred or so 
that I ran ere I left Spain. 

But it was the only real accident of my trip. Many a time I 
unhorsed a man or a woman—your Spaniard is so stolid a person 
that he quite declines to be disturbed even by a noisy bell taking 
him in the rear. Happily, though, as far as I could judge (and 1 
made a point of being observant in such matters), no one was 
hurt. The ladies in particular bore these shocks very well. 
Kither the amplitude of their clothing, or the ease with which 
they could drop upon their feet, saved them invariably from 
anything like personal injury. I had no time, and scarcely the 
inclination, to inquire about their outraged feelings. 

The run from Burgos to Madrid was very interesting. Such 
old-world towns as Lerma, Aranda on the Douro, and Sepulveda 
are quite out of the moderately beaten track of tourists in Spain. 
The intervening villages of mud bricks cannot have altered much 
in appearance since the Moors retained a feeble grip of the land. 
A cyclist in the seventeenth century would not have startled 
these villagers more than I startled them in the year 1896. 
Whenever I halted in their midst for a trivial meal of eggs, salad, 
bread, and wine, I was compelled to hold a sort of levée, and 
reply to volleys of questions. The alcalde would be as in- 
quisitive about my couple of wheels as the little boys fresh from 
school, and quite as apt at showing amazement as the picturesque 
old women squatting on their thresholds and twirling their 
distaffs in the good old-fashioned mode. Some of these ancient 
ladies considered both my cycle and me very ridiculous objects, 
nor were they backward in proclaiming their opinions. But I 
generally had the village notables on my side. In a serious, not 
to say reverential, tone, the mayor would utter wise words about 
the ‘new’ invention, and, as was right, his remarks were held to 
be oracles. His ‘ Vaya con Dios, caballero,’ when I moved to 
depart, would be delivered like a benediction. Looking back 
from a distance of half a mile or so, I could see his worship and 
about half the village population still watching, en masse, the 
progress of their unusual visitor. 

Thad the north wind with me all the way to the Escorial. 
Tt even tried to help me up the irksome zigzags of the Guadarrama, 
among the hoar old pines, the mountain streams and flowers of 
which it behoved me to climb until I was about six thousand 
feet above sea-level. Though it was near the end of May, the 
snow still lay in patches on the bare summits of these hills, 
by no means remote from the top of the ‘pass. I cannot say L 
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found the heat so vexatious as I expected. This, too, in spite of 
the glare from the treeless crimson and yellow plain, with the 
grasshoppers singing furiously among its thorny stunted shrubs 
and miserable burnt-up grain, sparsely studded with blood-red 


‘ ROBBERS, CABALLERO’ 


poppies. The north wind was my salvation. It chanted a wild 
dirge on the telegraph wires, and kept me cool. 

Some of the leagues were as lonely as lonely could be. The 
billowy uplands stretched on all sides, without house other than 
the white speck of a distant road-repairer’s dwelling. A mournful 
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mortuary cross here and there by the roadside did not tend to 
enliven. I do not suppose the traveller in Spain hazards his 
dear life more than the traveller elsewhere ; this, too, though I 
had been warned of the perils of the road in old Castille; yet 
I must say I did not care for these crosses. 

‘What is that one for?’ I asked a roadman in one place. 

‘It is where a carriage was attacked and the gentleman 
killed,’ was the reply. 

Scarcely half an hour afterwards I inquired about another 
cross. 

‘Robbers, caballero,) answered my man gaily. ‘Here two 
were overtaken and shot.’ 

It may, however, just as well be added that these crosses 
were tolerably mellow, and that when I questioned the guardias 
civiles on the subject, they had no doubt of the safety of the 
Spanish roads from north to south, and from Portugal to the 
Mediterranean. 

The descent of the sierras to the Escorial was sensational. 
The road was in parts good and in parts rutty, thick with stones 
and newly mended. Such a state of affairs, on an incline con- 
tinuous for miles, and with occasional very acute turnings, was 
at least warranted to keep one’s faculties active. For one reason 
this rapidity of movement was a pity. The Guadarrama Sierras 
differ much on their two sides. To the north the glorious pine 
forests conceal their ruggedness. But the outline and face they 
offer to Madrid in the distance, and the Escorial nearer at 
hand, are savage and bold to the degree of forbidding. If ever 
mountains may be said to frown, these may on this side. There 
is a little excuse for them. The landscape beneath them to the 
south is not of the smiling kind, though I, for my part, enjoyed 
the sweet perfumes of the wild lavender and other herbs on its 
stony ground. 

Madrid is not approached by the best of roads for the cyclist, 
and the nearer you get to the capital on its bleak, hot plateau, 
the worse the roads become. The traffic also is a formidable 
bar to pleasure. Oxen, mules, horses and equestrians pack the 
thoroughfare, with occasional flocks of bleating sheep and herds 
of thirsty cattle muddled among the creaking waggons. And 
then, the ruts! Or, if wet weather, the mud! The final climb 
to the entrance gate of your choice will be up a disagreeable 
straight paved avenue, a mile or more long. 

Once in Spain’s capital, however, there is abundance of scope 
for gentle wheel exercise in its pretty parks. Special tracks are 
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here reserved for bicyclists, and their goodness compensates in a 
measure for the badness of the city’s thoroughfares. I will say 
little about the periodical cycle races held in this lofty capital. They 
arouse the Spanish mind to such enthusiasm that one is wont to 
think nothing but bull and cock fights can evoke fromit. Madrid 
also has its cycle press. The ‘most backward capital of Europe’ 
does not mean to be sluggish in its devotion to ‘ wheels,’ now 
that the infatuation has gripped it. Hitherto the cost of cycles 
in Spain has kept the pastime of cycling from becoming in the 
least degree popular with Spaniards. With the establishment 
of local factories, it seems probable that the hidalgos and moneyed 
classes of Madrid will lose their monopoly of the pleasure. 

Very little experience and thought had thus early in my tour 
convinced me of one thing: to wit, the profit of being on the 
road betimes in the morning. The hours from six to eight were 
the most delightful of the day. It was both easy and comfortable 
to run five and twenty miles on the strength of the cup of 
chocolate that begin@the Spanish day. An English breakfast 
would have been catastrophic. I am sure it would have dulled 
the senses a little to the enjoyment of the intense clear colours of 
the morning landscapes and the carolling of the bitds ere the 
sun’s heat forced them to be silent. It was also a matter for 
sincere congratulation if I could get the start of the procession 
of waggons which, sooner or later, was sure to leave one village 
for another. These waggons, with their quadrupeds and drivers, 
made the evenings at the country inns lively and picturesque. 

From nine o’clock until twelve the pleasure of movement 
grew less and less, even with good roads and a kindly wind. 
From twelve to three or four there was more effort than pleasure 
in being afoot. This was the time when I could count on the 
drivers of the different wains being fast asleep on their goods. 
My bell had no effect on such sound sleepers, though it was sure 
to excite the somnolent mules. Again and again I then had to 
dismount for the public good. As a rule, however, I spent the 
hottest hours in some wayside posada, where the wine might 
be very good or bad, but where the welcome was always warm 
and the bill for dinner and accommodation always small. In 
Central Spain you do not find those enchanting chestnut woods 
which, in the north-west, seem to cry out with invitations to cool 
repose. Here and there, however, in Castille (especially between 
Sepulveda and Segovia) are dark stretches of pines beneath which 
it was delightful enough to tarry for hot hours at a time, smoking 
and watching the hawks circling high over head, the magpies 
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and pigeons flitting from tree to tree. The blue distances of 
Castille’s horizons—never short of mountains—were never bluer 
than when thus lazily viewed from beneath such dark fragrant 
cover. 

I did not go farther south than Toledo. Fear of oppressive 
heat deterred me. Yet I think I might have set such fears aside 
after my experience of the Tagus valley between Toledo and 
Talavera, which, in its latest stage especially, yielded a succession 
of delightful kilometres. The road by which, in July 1809, 
General Cuesta trotted leisurely in his coach and six to give 
Wellington such aid as his army could (precious little at the best), 
and by which the French under Jourdan, Victor and Joseph 
the King retreated after the battle, is as good as any in Spain. 
Higher praise it could not have. The previous evening to my 
run into Talavera had been tempestuous. I had spent the night 
in St. Olalla, sitting, to my dinner of collops, salad and wine (with 
a double handful of huge cherries contributed by a pretty little 
girl of the house), on a low stool in the kit¢hen with about sixteen 
others, mulemen, the landlord and his family and domestics, all 
likewise dining. I had come quite to like this village during my 
hours of enforced sojourn in it, from about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. This, too, in spite of the trick played me by a brace 
of naughty schoolgirls. Roaming about the hamlet, I met these 
damsels swinging their black pigtails near a picturesque dilapidated 
porch. I inquired of them about a certain monastery I wished 
to see, and straightway they merrily led me up some stairs, rang 
a bell for me and departed briskly. An elderly lady was inside, 
in a goodly apartment which had nothing conventual abcut it. 
Though an antiquity, she was not the antiquity I sought. Hans 
Andersen, in his book about Spain, has said: ‘There is something 
very charming and attractive to go from house to house, to peep 
in upon the family and become acquainted with the poetry of 
their daily life.’ But from her manner, this old lady, at any rate, 
did not seem to think so. 

However, the next morning broke at five o’clock into bright 
sunshine, and I was off before all the mulemen had even turned 
out of their hay beds between the wheels of their waggons. The 
mountains north kept their clouds for an hour or two longer; 
but it was good to see these gradually lift as I sped between the 
olive woods out into the open and rather barren red fields farther 
west. The poppies and bugloss among the grain and woods and 
vineyards were very bright. For miles I had a constant escort of 
strange birds, who flew before me, settling briefly on the telegraph 
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wires: pretty fellows, with yellow and bronze backs, black and 
white heads, long beaks and dark tails, about the size of starlings, 
with a cooing that was a dulcet variant upon the cuckoo’s note. 
Magpies also were much in evidence, and enormous hawks high 
overhead. The final dozen kilometres were full in the plain of 


A BURLY PRIEST ENTREATED ME TO ALLOW HIM TO TRY HIS LUCK 
ON MY CYCLE 


the Tagus and the battlefield which made Wellington a peer, 
-with olive trees as big as our average oaks on all sides, and the 
towers of Talavera in the distance. The heat here was certainly 


great, but it was tempered by a nice breeze, which, however, 
though it refreshed, did not keep the flies off. 
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A burly priest with a green sunshade and a very red face 
amused me just outside Talavera. He entreated me to allow him 
to try his luck on my cycle—having first, methought, looked 
shrewdly up and down the road to see that no parishioner was in 
sight. But after cross-examining him about his qualifications, I 
had with reluctance to beg him to excuse me from being so 
amiable. He had never yet been astride a bicycle saddle, he was 
distinctly ponderous, and I was far from my home, in a land 
where the cycle repairer is not for fifties of miles to be encountered. 
He took my hardness of heart with a very good grace; we shook 
hands and parted. ‘ What heat! what heat!’ he remarked as he 
turned away, mopping his face. And yet it was in such heat, 
and worse, that our soldiers here made a forced march of forty 
miles, with half a hundred weight ‘of baggage apiece on their 
backs ! 

From Plasencia to Corunna, a run of more than five hundred 
miles, confirmed me in my astonishment and satisfaction about 
Spain’s roads. These are in themselves a lesson in history. 
They tell of the variety of civilisations this great and beautiful 
land has lived through, and especially of Spanish energy when 
Spain was the first Power of Europe. It was for the convenience 
of a monarch (not for the public good) that the costly thorough- 
fare from the palace town of La Granja, on one side of the 
Guadarramas, was constructed to the mausoleum town of Escorial, 
on the other side. The King said, ‘ Let the road be made,’ and it 
was made. Of course the people paid the bill. But the road 
has, let us hope, recompensed their posterity for its first grievous 
cost. And though Spain may not in other respects nowadays 
maintain her credit, she keeps her main roads in a highly creditable 
state. Very welcome in the wilds are the stout little cottages of 
the roadmen at methodical intervals. They can always yield the 
wayfarer a jug of wine and a simple meal. And the workers 
themselves, with number 90 or number 1107 on their caps, are 
honest industrious fellows, as eager to help the stranger and wish 
him ‘God speed’ as to exchange an informing word or two 
with him. 

The journey was just such a su¢cession of easy runs and arduous 
climbs as was to be expected from such a country as Spain, 
where the mountains are sown with highly admirable disorder. 
The stage from Plasencia to Salamanca—130 kilometres—con- 
sisted in the main of a gradual grind to the pass of the Sierras 
de Gredos at Bejar, and a gradual descent thence to the old 
university city. Down in the Tagus valley the trees were laden 
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with apricots, palms flourished, and the mendicant with twopence- 
halfpenny in his pocket reckoned himself happy until nightfall 
if he could sit in a shady nook on a brown ruin, with his back 
against something. Midway, square miles of caroubs, with olive 
trees less and less frequent, and a good deal of wheat, marked the 
change in vegetation. While up by the zigzags of Baiios, and 
higher still at Bejar, even the huge lovely chestnut trees were but 
just, in June, in comfortable leaf; and the wind from the snow, 
less than a thousand feet higher, provoked shivering. 

In these uplands there was no temptation to enjoy dolce far 
niente unduly. The citizens of Bejar, almost to a man, on the 
Sunday I spent in their midst, wore their thick plush-lined cloaks 
as if it were December; and the country lasses, in town for the 
gaieties of a Sunday evening, were bright in parti-coloured woollen 
shawls and headgear. From the villages of the sierras, a 
succession of enthusiastic small boys broke forth upon me as I 
appeared, and were quite tearfully earnest in their cries of ‘ Monta, 
senor, if I happened to be in a pedestrian mood. Under the 
circumstances, more often than not, it here accorded both with 
my duty and inclination to oblige them. 

How different it was a week or two later, when I had got into 
the green valleys of Galicia, which seemed to hold the heat like 
ovens! I felt it most on the frontier of North Portugal. The 
little trip from Verin in Spain to Chaves in Portugal, in the valley 
of the Tamega, was sultry enough for anything. This road made 
its mark on my mind for its umbrageous, fruit-laden cherry trees. 
Excellent cherries they were! They cannot have been thus 
planted for the use of the public, but no one said me ‘ Nay’ when- 
ever I halted to take toll of them by the handful. A torrid fertile 
valley, the scene anciently of many a border fray, with purple 
mountains on either side, and blue-smocked men workers in the 
vines and maize fields. These showed the liveliest interest in my 
machine as I sped towards the bridge on the farther side of which 
Portugal began. The imbeciles in the custom house of Villa 
Verda made me, with impatience, even warmer than the weather 
ere I could get quit of them. 

Distinctly Spain is not a land in which it is advisable to scorch 
on a cycle as well as under the local sun power. Yet such 
Spanish cyclists as I did clash with seemed anxious only to brag 
of the kilometres they could do in an hour. I didn’t believe the 
tales they told in this respect. But I did believe the melancholy 
story related by a couple of amiable young women, in the café of 
Sepulveda, about a certain attorney of Madrid of their acquaintance, 
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who had rushed madly into the town one morning, and rushed 
madly back to Madrid in the afternoon. ‘ By the following Friday, 
senor, he was dead!’ they declared. I am not vain enough to 
fancy they gave such serious emphasis to their words in order to 
keep me in their father’s hotel an hour or twe longer than I pro- 
posed. But they certainly impressed me by their manner. 

The only occasions when I did let myself go were after the 
long spell of tramping necessitated by some of the mountains—for 
example, after the 12-kilometre ascent of the pass by Lubian; again, 
the next day, when, after ascending two or three thousand feet, I 
had to drop from a second pass ; in the Guadarramas down to the 
Escorial ; and especially after an interminable grind between Verin 
and Ginzo in Galicia, when I had been rising on foot for a couple 
of melting hours, and had come to the watershed among fantastic 
grey rocks with glorious masses of yellow broom about them. 
Some of these spins were little short of thrilling, as may be 
supposed. But the cyclist in Spain soon comes to have entire 
faith in the constructors of the roads. These maintain a uniform 
gradient which is never what we should call steep. I found 
nothing in the little Alfonso’s land to compare for awkwardness 
with the road between Haverfordwest and St. David’s, where the 
hills are taken with heroic directness well calculated to break 
necks. In Spain, if there is an abrupt descent into a valley, the 
zigzags are numerous. If the descent is less abrupt, the zigzags 
are less numerous. That is all. Once having learnt the knack 
of negotiating with grace and nerve the very sharp turns of these 
mountain roads, the cyclist here may put on steam. Of course, 
however, only on one condition, that he have his brake ready for 
use if he requires it. Otherwise, there will assuredly be disaster 
sooner or later; for the mules and bullocks of the highlands 
sometimes monopolise all the road’s breadth, and at all times it is 
well to be on the alert, when passing them, lest either you or 
they be rushed in a panic clear over the rocks on the exposed- side 
of the thoroughfare. 

Lubian, in the mountains between the provinces of Zamora or 
Orens2, gave me my most sensational night, even as it was the 
sequel to one memorably enjoyable day and the prelude to another. 
This little town is about four thousand feet above sea level, 
accessible only by the passes I have mentioned. How my 
machine did run away with me, to be sure, as I made for its 
welcome roofs, with the great oaks and chestnuts of the woods 
close above and below them! Streams roared from the heights 
down the heather-clad rocks, carried under the road with the 


SOME OF THESE SPINS WERE LITTLE SHORT OF THRILLING 
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ingenuity and grace customary in Spain. It was a scene of 
enchantment. I cannot say, however, that the Lubian inn was 
worthy of such a place. It behoved me to take pot luck by the 
small wood fire in the kitchen, with dogs and cats, an assortment 
of inquisitive villagers (whose questions were of the stereotyped 
kind, so that I could almost have satisfied them without hearing 
a word they said), a couple of delicate but beautiful little fawns, 
and an extraordinary number of insects. To the question I soon 
felt ‘impelled’ to ask, ‘Are there any fleas here?’ the answer 
came pat. ‘Si, sefor, with so many beasts about how should it 
not be so?’ 

The cold here was really keen. The white rime on the grass 
when I started the next morning was no surprise to me. Ere 
then, however, I had spent a rather curious night in a rough dirty 
old common upper room with four beds in it, not all screened by 
curtains. There was a baby, and it cried. In the dead hours I 
woke and heard footsteps, and called out to know the time. And 
in reply the sad-eyed but pretty girl of the house had come to 
my bedside with a lighted candle and gazed upon me interroga- 
tively. It was half-past two, she said, and with what could she 
oblige me? At three the cocks in the room below began to crow 
strenuously, and an hour later a caged blackbird joined in. By 
then, too, the dolorous creaking of the rustic ox carts outside told 
me that the Spanish peasant’s working day had opened. As I had 
had quite enough of the Lubian fleas I also rose, and was off soon 
after five, when the mountain tops had lost their dawn crimson 
and apparelled themselves in cloth of gold. 

The fare in this inn was better than the accommodation. With 
a dinner of soup, trout, ham and eggs, pastry, the excellent white 
wine of Rueda, followed by coffee and cognac, no traveller in 
Spain, least of all a cyclist (to whom good appetite is assured), 
should find fault. I paid my bill of a dollar here gratefully enough, 
and forgot the fleas and the unrestful night. The chica 
curtseyed in acknowledgment of her gratuity, and she and her 
mother wished me a God-guided journey with quite affecting 
tenderness. This, however, is the rule in the country parts of 
Spain. If you will but let them serve you when they please, and 
be content if they do their best, nowhere in the world will you 
meet with more agreeable courtesy. There was not a cycling day 
in all the thirty I spent in the Peninsula that did not yield 
abundance of incident and interest. Even my worst morning, 
when I sped, sopped, into Salamanca, and aroused the compassion 
(wasted) of a large company of song-singing students assembled 
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in the hotel, had had its good hours ere the rain set in solidly over 
the-arid treeless red plateau, from a dimple in which the old city 
proudly lifts its chocolate-coloured towers and dilapidated walls, 
and ushered in an afternoon and evening of such sight-seeing as 


A Pint OF WINE GENERALLY SET THE MIND ON A NEW TACK 


made me forget that I was mainly attired in borrowed clothes of 
a rather unbecoming cut. There were of course times when fatigue 
got the upper hand and took the heart out of enthusiasm. But 
these times were brief. A halt of an hour in the meanest roadside 
venta (with two or three black-browed ruffians cooking red offal 
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for their midday meal) and a pint of wine generally set the mind 
on a new tack. And everywhere the air, wet or dry, was an 
even better tonic for jaded hopes than the wine, = as this 
might be. . 

I repeat, I did not scorch. But one morning I managed my 
seventy kilometres, up and down mountains, between the cup of 
chocolate at sunrise and the midday meal. They were courteous 
enough at the town where I reposed for three or four hours to 
assemble and lavish compliments upon me. There was a number 
of wealthy and stout old gentlemen in the club whither I was led 
against my inclinations, and these persons gave up their dominoes 
and cards and encircled me in an embrace of admiration that was 
almost embarrassing. As arule, I do not fancy the Spaniard is 
much given to hospitality; but these club men would have 
deluged me with beverages. They were unanimous in terming me 
muy valiente, though I doubt not, in their sage old hearts, they 
thought me muy loco. Really, upon review of that morning’s 
work (the mere mileage of which tells little of it), I do not know 
to which of these judgments I had the better claim. 

At Orense, again, where the majestic Minho sweeps under a 
bridge that, like others in Spain, is one of the devil’s own (so 
audacious is it!), the hotel landlord was much distressed because 
I declined the honour of being interviewed. I much preferred 
the mellow cathedral and other antiquities of this fascinating, 
slow old town, to a series of editorial questions, though perhaps it 
was churlish of me, seeing that the provincial press of Spain is 
ordinarily the dullest of the dull. 

Vigo, Pontevedra, Santiago, and Corunna brought me to my 
bourne, through a succession of final landscapes that had lost 
grandeur only to gain in pastoral beauty that was homelier to an 
Englishman. Of other interests in this north-west corner of 
Spain there were, of course, many; from the tomb of Sir John 
Moore, now embosomed in a small but pretty public flower garden, 
to the historic shrine of St. James of Compostella, which still, I 
am told, works miracles. 

In conclusion, I would fain moralise in observing that life’s 
best pleasures cost little, and that it is only the second and third 

grade joys that are expensive. The cyclist in Spain, for example, 
though but slightly endowed with Spanish and the knack of 
adapting himself to his environment, need spend no more than 
five shillings a day on his pastime. And this, I warrant him, will 
give him as much pleasure as he can reflect upon for a few years 
in his time of the sere and yellow leaf, and stiff joints. 


A DAY WITH A NORFOLK GUNNER 


BY C. J. CORNISH 


UNDER the title of ‘ Nights with an Old Gunner’ the writer gave, 
in the BapminToN MaGazinE for January last, some details 
of the mixed results of sport and observation, especially at night, 
by one of the veteran gunners of the Norfolk coast. Our object 


at the time was to kill some of the wild grey geese of Wells 
Harbour. But our sport was not confined to morning and 
evening expeditions to intercept the geese. Among other 
activities it was proposed that we should try a day’s rabbiting 
and rough shooting in the sand hills, with the old gunner as 
guide and mentor, to provide sport and anecdote. 

We met our old friend at the quay, and found that he 
intended us to go to the sand hills not by land, but by water. 
A son—a good-looking young fellow of eighteen—and a son-in- 
law were to pull us up the various creeks for about a mile and 
a half, and drop us at the back of the ‘hills.’ In addition was 
the ferreter, with his bag of ferrets and nets. The old man had 
his gun, glistening with oil, long boots, and his ‘side bag,’ as he 
calls a canvas and oilskin wallet, into which he stuffs anything 
portable, from a wild goose to a box of matches. The sons had 
perforated boxes, spades, and pails. These, we found, were for 
digging up and bringing home lug-worms, which are sold at two 
shillings per hundred as bait to fishing-boats bound for the North 
Sea. ‘Slow trade, worming,’ remarked our old friend; ‘but 
sometimes you happen on cur’ous things when you're arter ’em, 
or coming home from cockling. I recollect I was coming back 
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from worming one day, when I come on a fish a’most as broad 
as that was long: that lay on the side like a great hog. “Why, 
Lord bless my heart alive,” I said, “if this ain’t a sun-fish! ” 
And so that was. That didn’t look no good to eat, and that was 
a bit smelly. However, some o’ the old women who was comen’ 
home from cocklin’, they had a slice or two off it.’ 

Wondering how the sun-fish ‘fillets’ were cooked, we shoved 
off and rowed up the creek among the flats of sea-lavender and 
crab-grass, the water and smooth banks of mud shining in the 
morning sun, keeping a look-out for any birds that might rise as 
we turned the many corners and windings. 

A couple of small plover came dashing down the stream at 
a great pace, and were ‘cut over’ by a double shot from the bows 
of the boat. Round another corner some red-shanks rose, and 
were missed ; but almost immediately after a flock of green plover 
came drifting across, and left three of their number on the crab- 
grass of the marsh. These we picked up, after finding a suitable 
landing-place, and then amused ourselves by trying to work up 
to a company of grey crows, which were eating mussels on an 
old wooden bridge across the creek. The crows sat like vultures 


A COUPLE OF SMALL PLOVER WERE ‘CUT OVER’ BY A DOUBLE SHOT 


on the rail, croaking and cracking the shell-fish, which they kept 
fetching from an abandoned mussel bed up the creek ; but they 
knew as well as we did what was intended, and flew off before we 
were in shot. 
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‘I’m allus glad when I get past that bridge when the crick is 
full and we're afloat,’ remarked our guide. ‘I was going up in 
a punt with a two-bladed paddle, and a gentleman with me. 
Well, nothing would suit him but he must take the paddle. It 


HE GRABBED AHOLD, AND PULLED ME OUT 


was no use my talking, so all I said was, “When you come 
under a bridge that lay about a quarter of a mile up furder, do 
you take care the tide don’t tarn yar punt’s bow round against 
the piles, and do you mind you don’t catch yar paddle against 
’em either, or oover yow'll goo.” “All right,” he says, and he 
steps in and sets off as hard as he could paddle. However, 
when we come to the bridge he gave the paddle tome. And if 
you'll belive it I took and hit the paddle against the bridge, and 
we was overset. When we come up he was holding on to one of 
the crosspieces of the bridge. He was all right there, and I 
hollered to him to keep where he was, when, blame me! the cross- 
piece that took and broke, and he was under ina minute. He 
bobbed up just by me, and I reached out my hand. He grabbed 
ahold, and, my heart! he did lay of me—one hand in my collar, 
another on my arm; and of course down we went to the bottom of 
the crick. That was ten feet deep, tide running fast, and nothing 
but mud to catch ho’d on when you come up. We went under 
again, and I was a’most done, when we washed against a shallow, 
and I got my heels in the mud, and then my head out of the 
water. I pulled him out too, and laid him on the bank; but 
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he was so freezing cold he would have laid down and slept where 
he was, but I got him across the marshes, and down to the quay. 
When we got there, there was no one to put us across, but at last 
an old woman heard the hollering and rowed a boat over to fetch 
us. Ihad about a pint of brandy, and next morning I was no 
worse ; and what is more, I fished up the guns.’ 

At this point our craft ‘appulsed’ on a slope of the creek 
shore, and we got out to walk across the meal marshes to the 
sand hills. Only the ferreter came with us, and he had no gun. 
Our old friend remarked that he had had an accident, and ‘ didn’t 
use to carry a gun no more.’ I believe, as a matter of fact, it was 
some one else who ‘had the accident,’ but it was the ferreter who 
had the gun. 

We walked in line across a curious, half-formed land, studded 
with little juniper bushes, between which, in the wet parts, was 
samphire growing, and, in the driest bits, masses of sea-lavender 
like heather. There were also winding creeks, just like Scotch 
burns, only salt, and with thicker sea-lavender by their sides, as 
heather grows by the burns on the moors. Here we rose a covey 
or two of partridges—Perdrix maritimus we named them, for at 
high tides they had only a strip of sand hill to live on, and there 
was not a genuine land plant or seed for them to feed on on the 
whole marsh. 

We flushed a number of stints and red-shanks also, but these 
were too wild to approach. But the rabbiting was excellent. 
Ferreting is usually a dull business. Unless the rabbits are in a 
very ‘bolting’ humour, it is slow; and they cannot, as a rule, 
be hurried. But in the light sand of the ‘hills,’ with no roots and 
bushes, and nothing more difficult than the marram grass to stop 
digging if digging be necessary, very good, quick ferrets, and men 
handy with the spade, one gets on fast. Then the place was 
new, and the whole scene amusing. Our campaign was on the 
inner side of the ‘hills,’ and I own to have had my doubts as to 
whether we should have much sport. We began by trying 
a piece of ground forty yards square, covered with shortish grass, 
with no great number of holes. But the ferrets went in eagerly, 
and before our old gunner could give us even a word of good 
advice, of which he had plenty at hand, a couple of rabbits 
dashed out, and, almost before they were fired at, dived into a 
hole again. We saw we must shoot quick, and so next time shot 
much too quickly, and ‘smashed’ our bunnies. Then we shot 
one or two scientifically, as they were good enough to make 
a rush for the big hills, and gave a nice shot. 

x 2 
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Our next venture was in a line of minor hillocks—a kind 
of miniature range of mountains, none of them more than six or 
seven feet high. There were two or three rabbits in each hill. 
It was impossible to guess which way they would bolt; the sand 
was absolutely noiseless to their feet, and, in addition, there was 
a high wind. Standing on the hillocks, and wishing we had eyes 
in the backs of our heads, we waited, shot, and laughed or 
applauded as we alternately missed or hit our bunnies. 

One needs to be in cover to take rabbiting seriously. They 
were growing abnormally sharp, for those in the nearest ‘hills’ 
found out what was going on, and one would occasionally slip 
out and race across the samphire and between the shingle banks, 


WE SAW WE MUST SHOOT QUICK 


greatly pursued by shot and shouts. One or two neat right and 
left gave us some satisfaction; but it was not an exhibition of 
finished shooting. Having bagged fifteen rabbits we decided on 
trying to drive the coveys of partridges we had sent on to the hills. 
These wild and lawless birds, which have deserted the comfortable 
fields of Wells and Stiffkey for this storm-beaten, sea-eaten strip 
of sand, are about as wild as the wild geese. But of course our 
old gunner had a plan, and equally of course it was a good one. 
The birds like to fly along the line of hills when flushed 
parallel with the sea ; and we, the two guns who were to share 
this highly sporting ‘drive,’ arranged ourselves, one on the sea- 
ward, the other on the landward side of the hills, after making a 
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solemn compact that neither would poke his head over the top 
to ask questions, and so run the risk of making his companion a 
homicide, by getting his head blown off if the birds came past at 
that juncture. My lot gave me the inside place, and while 
watching the men cut across the level base of the curve of hills 
I saw a flock of the grey geese coming out from the fields to the 
east of Wells. There were eleven of them, and their line was 
just pointing to where I was hidden, nor did they appear to be 
very high, for the wind was against them. But they saw the 
men, swerved, crossing the hills 200 yards to the west, and going 
far out to where the point of the High Sand just showed above 
the flood tide. Presently the men flushed one covey of birds, 


MY LOT GAVE ME THE INSIDE PLACE 


which instead of coming on made inland for the marsh. The 
smaller covey came on following the curve of the hills, and gave 
a good chance which was missed, as the birds almost touched 
the top of a sand hill. The others pitched behind us, and we 
had a chase among and round the sand mounds, which the birds 
cleverly put between us and them before rising. Being used 
to shooting red-legs in the snow I tracked them in the sand, 
but they were too quick, and all flew on and pitched one after 
another in some black marram at some distance along the hills. 
We followed, and walking carefully through the cover flushed 
five, and bagged a brace—very dark-coloured, but large birds. 

By luncheon we had a brace of partridges and fifteen rabbits. 
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While the meal was proceeding under shelter of a steep sand hill 
on the side of a breach formerly made by the sea through the 
centre of the hills, reminiscences of the sport and natural history 
of the place, and the curious life of the gunners and fishermen who 
make up a large percentage of its population, were the natural. 
staple of conversation. The great sporting estate of Holkham is 
close by, and its owner is universally popular among all classes 
in the neighbourhood. Some years ago a curious form of 
poaching was attempted, to which the writer does not remember 
to have heard a parallel. A ‘gentleman,’ accompanied by his 
wife and two friends, drove up to one of the local inns, early in 
September, and asked for rooms. They had a pair of horses, a 
waggonette, and some luggage following them by train, while 
there were three gun cases in the carriage. The morning after 
they arrived the three men hired a boat, and taking their guns 
sailed round to the eastward. There they landed on the shore, 
and proceeded to beat some fields of turnips and standing barley, 
where they bagged a good many brace of birds and several hares. 
The impudence of the proceeding prevented the farm-labourers 
from asking any questions, and when the keeper came on the 
scene they were already in their boat, and sailing back to their 
quarters. Next day was Sunday, and the party amused them- 
selves by shooting along the shore. Sunday shooting is properly 
considered infra dig. by the native gunners, and the story of these 
people’s piratical expedition of the day before being known, a 
watch was kept when they set off at daybreak next morning in a 
boat which they had hired for the purpose. It was clear that 
they meant to make a raid on the preserved sand hills at Holk- 
ham, and a loyal neighbour at Wells rode over by a short cut, 
and warned the keeper, whose beat included the sand hills, of 
what he suspected. The surmise was correct. Hidden in the 
pines on the top of the hills they watched the boat approach and 
ground upon the sand. 

One adventurer remained in the boat, with a flag on a stick. 
The other two went straight up into the sand hills, and began to 
shoot at the hares and rabbits, which were very numerous. The 
keeper and his ally, after witnessing the death of a brace of hares, 
ran out, and got between the raiders and their boat, when the 
flag was waved by the third man, and the boat shoved off into 
water about four feet deep. The two ‘gentleman poachers’ ran 
out, and made, not for the boat but for the sea, into which they 
walked till up to their knees, and then shouted to the keeper that 
they were below high-water mark, and that he had no power to 
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meddle with them. The keeper’s ally, who was quite as good a 
‘lawyer ’ as the raiders, begged him on no account to touch the 
men, but to demand their names and addresses. He also pointed 
out to the poachers that they had been seen to kill the hares, and 
that their address was known, so that they had better give up 
their names and depart. An insolent reply made the kéeper lose 
his temper, and rushing into the water he seized one man by 
the collar, and with the other hand grasped his gun. That is the 
kind of thing which leads to poaching homicide; the gun was 
instantly swung round, and the muzzle driven against the keeper’s 
abdomen. It did not go off, and the men were allowed to get 
into their boat; after which they were in due course summoned 
and fined. ‘The fine was cheerfully paid,’ as the newspaper 
reports say, and so this curious instance of well-to-do law-breaking 
closed. - 

We were watching a gunner squatted in a ‘duck-hole’ by the 
side of a wide creek, up which several curlew were flying as the 
flood-tide covered the last mud banks of the harbour. Presently 
he fired and bagged his bird, a single one which was flapping 
past his hiding-place. We asked what was the. best sport re- 
membered to have been had from one of these uncomfortable 
hiding-places, and the answer was ‘nine duck,’ in a gale, at 
flood tide, during a frost. No great encouragement, so far as 
bagging fowl goes. In the afternoon we began rabbiting again, 
and though they did not bolt so freely as in the morning, we had 
enough sport to keep us interested. We attempted to storm a 
big sand hill covered with scrubby elder bushes, the nearest 
approach to land vegetation among the hills. The warren was 
too large, and though we bolted a few bunnies, the rest only went 
deep down into the hill, where it was hopeless to reach them. 
One year a ferret was put down on this hill to select a hole, and 
instantly diving down the nearest one, caught something which 
struggled hard not far down the bury. The ferret was hauled 
out by the line, and was found to have its teeth fast in a wood- 
cock ! 

Near an embanked creek at some distance we bolted several 
rabbits, and bagged three; but the thick junipers on the bank 
made shooting difficult. Our old guide had a ‘ grand rabbit shoot’ 
here one August. A high tide had come up suddenly, when all 
the young half-grown and three-quarter-grown rabbits were 
disporting themselves on the dry marsh, a quarter of a mile from 
their stronghold on the ‘hills.’ Unable to get back, they all 
crowded on to the embankment by the creek, and there were 
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discovered by the old gunner, who was then acting as ‘rabbiter’ 
for the tenant of the hills, and shot forty with very little trouble 
—not a bad afternoon’s bag for one gun. We were less successful, 
but our total bag amounted to twenty-five rabbits and two 
partridges, with which we loaded up the boat, and after picking 
up those of the original crew who had gone ‘ worming,’ and were 
now, like the curlews, driven off the sands by the tide, we dropped 
down the creek towards the town. It was suggested that we 
might wait lower down the creek for the ‘ flight ’—to wait for the 
flight, even when there is very little chance of sport, being deemed 
part of the whole duty of man at Wells. Our stand was by 
some pools adjoming the creek, divided by low banks, and near to 
several favourite feeding-places of mallard and widgeon. These 
birds had been coming in so late’ at night that there was very 
little chance of a shot. But it is always interesting to see night 
cover the marsh, and to me a somewhat new experience. As 
dusk came on, the notes of plover, red-shank, and stints were 
heard all round us, and we soon began to fire at quick dim forms 
dashing past us. The stints were hardly worth shooting at, but 
gave capital practice, and we bagged several green plover and a 
red-shank. Then to our surprise a whole rush of duck came high 
overhead, followed by three which to a practised flight shot 
would have offered an excellent chance. Not having a ‘duck 
eye’ I missed them, and our old gunner could only revenge him- 
self by creeping down the side of a pool and getting a ‘ stram’ at 
a lot of stints, of which he picked up half a dozen. 

Then we followed our leader across a path well known to him, 
bringing us to the firm marsh opposite the quay. There we 
found some of the family waiting with the boat, and were duly 
ferried across the stream to the steps. Our old gunner’s parlour 
looked bright and happy enough by the light of a good paraffin 
lamp. The girls were getting tea ready, and by the fireplace 
hung the body of a big merganser, which had been so unfortunate 
as to come up the creek in ourabsence. One of the girls, who gave 
us a cup of tea before we left for the hotel, had been the second 
person pulled out of the water by her father in one afternoon. 
He had changed his fishing clothes, and was going up to the 
bowling-green, when there was a shouting and screaming outside, 
which is the quay-side equivalent to ‘Man overboard!’ at sea, 
or ‘Fire!’ in the London streets. He ran out and saw a child 
in the water, and was just in time to jump in and rescue her. 
She was floating face downwards, and it was not until he got her 
ashore that he found it was his own child. She had been 
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paddling her feet over the quay at high water, and knocked one 
of her shoes in; then, reaching for the shoe, had fallen in herself. 

It was not till seven o’clock that we left the old gunner’s 
cottage for the hotel, and even as we walked along the quay the 
signs and tokens of sport accompanied us. The wind had fallen, 
and the harbour-side was deserted, when overhead came a rushing 
sound like a gale of wind. It was the great mass of ducks from 
Holkham Lake flying over the town, safe and invisible in the 


darkness, on their way to their feeding grounds in the eastern 
marsh. 
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OUR DAY ON THE BROADS 


BY THE REV. GEORGE PRESTON 


Ir was Cyril’s idea. We were breakfasting under the chestnut 


tree when he suggested that the day was perfection for a water 
party, and that the Broads were within easy reach. As Bradshaw 
showed that we had barely half an hour in which to make all 
preparations and drive down to the train, everyone was eager 
to go. Belinda gave orders for the luncheon and saw it packed, 
smartly refusing all offers of assistance from the Worm. ‘ You 
may get the claret if you like’ was all the concession that she 
made. 

Now the Worm being the only one of the party who knew 
their destination or the route by which to reach it, or the delicate 
intricacies regarding tickets in that particular expedition, was 
much hampered by the multitudinous, explicit and emphatic 
directions of those who had never been in Norfolk in their lives 
till a week ago. 

But at last the company detrained at a station from which 
could be caught glimpses of many white sails, cluinps of masts, 
and a small flotilla of skiffs. 

‘What boats shall we take?’ And here the first trouble began. 
Cyril and Druce want to sail; Belinda and Muriel probably do, 
as they declare that they do not; the Worm pronounces for a 
row-boat that would give him some exercise—selfish as usual-— 
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so he sculls them away in a craft so comfortable that they have 
no fault to find with anything in it, except the sculler. 

‘ How inconsiderate of those boys to take a boat all to them- 
selves! and one that would only hold themselves,’ and Belinda 
at the thought grows angry with the remnant left her, who was 
pulling with a strong and steady stroke, half in a dream, recalling 
his days on the Cam, and wondering why he had bartered the 
freedom of the old life to become the slave of a woman who 
seldom failed to narrate her views, but now and then broke into 
a smile that swiftly cleared away from his brow the cloud of even 
righteous indignation. 

Down the scarcely flowing river they float, under the curtsey- 
ing willows and crumpled-leaved alders, past the flickering 
whispering reed-beds, along banks rich with clusters of purple 
loose-strife and heavy-scented meadow-sweet, here and there 
with a peep of overshadowed backwater, till one seems to be back 
again at Clifton Hampden or under Baselden Woods. To keep up 
the illusion here in the main channel is a steamer, only that it 
pays more consideration to unassuming row-boats than ever did 
that hateful ‘ Bunbury Belle.’ 

At last comes into view the wider broad. Ah! here is a 
strange craft, not seen on the Thames reaches, a Norfolk 
wherry, and very pretty she looks, though so large and clumsy, 
with her gay if startling colours, her huge expanse of sail, her red 
pennant fluttering in the breeze, with her roomy, comfortable 
cabins, as cosy as those of any house-boat, and so much more like 
a real ship. Here you may play at yachting, and dress up to the 
part if dress pleases you, without any fear of mal de mer, or of 
the usual marine discomforts, or of great rough rollers fresh from 
their wild game in the Atlantic, tumbling in over the bulwarks, 
with a freedom that looks so sportive but is so abominably intru- 
sive and unwelcome. 

The Broads have characteristics of their own, different from 
those of any other river or lake paradise in this land, different 
from either the River of Pleasure or that famous stretch of the 
Dee from Chester to Eaton, or the mountain-ringed meres in the 
North-west, so fresh—if only it does not rain—with their bright 
pellucid air. The fascinating pictures that are displayed beneath 
the racks on the Great Eastern Railway carriages do not show 
any greater embellishment of nature than may be allowed as the 
legitimate privilege of art. 

To be sure there are no features like the jagged crests that 
environ Windermere or Ulleswater; you may not see the velvet 
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lawns and towering trees of Eccleston, nor the wooded slopes of 
Cliefden ; but there is something delightfully fresh and simple in 
these quiet lagoons and the streamless channels that unite them. 
One is here more alone with nature. Not that there are not plenty 
of human beings moving about; but those who come from afar 
take their pleasure quietly and indolently, as if they had imbibed 
the peaceful nature of the calm surface over which they float, and 
grow to be as slow in their movements as the tardy-limbed men 
who manage the lazily moving craft. And since there is little 
rise and fall in the level of the land there is scarcely any current 
and there are no locks. Now, though the passage through 


THE LAZILY MOVING CRAFT 


‘ Boulter’s’ or the like has an interest of its own, it is an interest 
that palls, and, alas! so many hissing steamers, arrogant electric 
launches, and row-boats full of crews and passengers either pain- 
fully spick and span in their attire, or laden with ill-suppressed or 
even aggressive rowdyism, that one can never there be rid of the 
idea of town. Here you drive your boat’s prow into a reed bed, 
and at once have passed into another state of existence, ‘ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.’ The lowing of kine, the cawing 
of the rooks in the elms by yonder farm, the cry of the startled 
waterfowl, and, if it be not too late in the summer, the music of 
the honey-yoiced throstle, with now and then the faint call of the 
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sailor men mellowed by distance, all combine to make a melodious 
harmony of lullaby to set your soul at rest, as you lie in the bows 
and watch the flock of wild pigeons, or follow the solitary heron 
rowing his course with slowly flapping wings through the clear 
azure far overhead, or mark the wood smoke of a distant cottage 
rising blue against the dark background of oak or elm leaves that 
hang motionless in the unruffled calm of the afternoon. Surely 
it is both pleasant and good for a while to be a Lotus-Eater. 

‘Easy all ; let us stay awhile to watch those men fishing.’ 

‘I’ve seen hundreds of men sitting on the bank, or in a boat, 
but have never seen anyone catch anything.’ 

‘Nor have I, and what’s more, I don’t believe any of them 
ever do catch anything.’ 

‘Then what are those records in the “Field,” “Land and 
Water,” and all the fishing gazettes ?’ 

‘Oh, those are different; but I don’t believe all those either. 
Fishermen, as a class, are Cretans.’ 

‘Well, here is your exception; he has hold of something—a 
big one. What on earth is it that he is lugging out? Is ita 
turbot or a pair of bellows?’ . 

_ ©Oh, that’s a barbel ; see, the other man has hooked another. 
Anyhow, I hope I shall never be asked to eat such a coarse- 
looking creature as that is.’ 

‘They won’t catch any more ; I suppose that excitement will 
suffice them for this week. Row on, lazy.’ 

‘Ah, that corner by the willow will make a capital nook for 
us to lunch in, and there are those boys. Oh, you’ve come at 
last, have you; wanted lunch, I suppose? Well, moor your bark 
alongside. Oh dear, how clumsy you are, Worm! Why don’t 
you ship your sculls with the blade to the bow, as I’ve told you 
so often? Do bring out that luncheon basket, we are ravenously 
hungry, and even more thirsty, though we loaded the boat with 
a cargo of cherries and strawberries at those shops near the 
station. What have we here ?—lobster, chicken, tongue, sand- 
wiches of ham, marmalade, cheese—ugh-—cake! ‘Where’s the 
claret? Oh, here, and the glasses—where are those glasses? 
Worm, how is this? You don’t mean to say What ? 
Never asked you! When I told you to find the claret, of course 
I thought you would at least have the sense to bring something 
to drink it from. Wouldn’t let you speak when you wanted to 
ask about them! It was just like you, always clattering when 
one is engaged. Oh, what stupid things men are, and one’s 
husband always the stupidest of all!’ 

NO. XXVI. VOL. V. Y 
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The Worm suggests that Cyril or Druce should row the 
dinghy across to a farm, visible near one of the inlets in the 
Broad, and hire, beg, borrow, or steal some tumblers. While 
they are absent on this errand, Muriel extemporises a fishing-rod 
from her sunshade handle, and a line from six strands of a silk 
parasol tassel. The Worm discovers a much-frayod ‘March 
Brown’ in his cap, and baits it with a morsel of tongue from a 
sandwich. By the time they have landed and returned to the water 
two sweet little fish, tiny orange-eyed, scarlet-finned baby roach, 
the lunch draws to its natural strawberry-and-cream conclusion. 

‘Would madame like a sail?’ ask Cyril and Druce. Belinda, 
piqued at not having been asked originally at the boat-house, 
declines, much against her will. Muriel, wiser in her generation, 
accepts the offer, and off start the three. 

Belinda looks dissatisfied, but for awhile successfully dis- 
guises her discontent. Poor Belinda, how hard on you, that 
because you are twenty-five, and they only twenty, they should 
so inconsiderately fancy your husband good enough company for 
you! A dim idea to the same effect strikes the Worm, conscious 
of his dozen years’ seniority, and with his usual blundering tact- 
less sympathy he tries to apply balm to the wound by the offer 
of a cigarette. Belinda speaks not, but ‘No, thank you,’ is the 
answer written in her disgusted frown. Belinda does not 
always frown at a cigarette, but what can she say to a husband 
who is so brutal as to observe her gloomy look? Then tears. 
At last the Worm is annoyed, and says so. ‘Childish! you call 
it childish, who never know your own mind for two hours 
together! May not one have the 1—luxury of a t—tear, t—tied 
to such a fiend as you? Oh, why did I ever marry you?’ 

‘The Lord knows,’ half mutters the Worm to himself. Then, 
aloud, ‘I know I’m not a good person—— ’ 

‘You a good person! Of course you’re not; who ever 
dreamed you were—you who have made love to every decent- 
looking woman in the county ; but you are just as provoking and 
irritating as if you had been a real saint.’ 

He is no match for Belinda, but being weary of the monotony, 
for even eels do not like being always skinned, the Worm turns 
at last, and says that if he is really such an utter beast, and 
Belinda cannot endure to live with him, she might prefer to live 
apart, and he will allow her-—— 

The Worm’s face by this time becomes a study for a 
gargoyle. 

‘ You dear old stupid goose!’ presently says a winning voice. 
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Whither has vanished that angry frown? Surely this is an angel’s 
face, dimpled with radiant smiles, that gazes on his sombre brow 
with the artless simplicity of Eve yet unbeguiled; and in the re- 
flected light even the Worm seems almost good-looking. 

So he suggests that he can find her a cup of tea at the farm 
near a backwater he has once visited. While Belinda sits in the 
boat near the rough landing-stage he makes a pilgrimage in quest 
of tea. He finds that tea can be had; he will comfort her with 


the assurance thereof. Over rugged ways he toils back to the 
boat. 


A NORFOLK WHERky, 


So they land, sip their tea and re-embark. The regular dip of 
the oars is all the sound that may be heard, save now and then 
the sighing of the leaves in the soft wind. 

What sweet seclusion is this little mere, with its green 
tunnels under the overarching boughs of alder and willow, where 
sycamore and oak aid in making cool rece:::.s! The whispering 
breeze just ruffles the surface of the pool. 

How pretty Belinda looks—and Belinda knows it, and the 
Worm knows it, and Belinda knows that the Worm knows it—as 
she holds out her scarlet sunshade to catch the faint draught of 
air; and the skiff slowly drifts past the swaying osiers bordered 
with their grey-green fringe of nodding reeds. 
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THE LAZO 
BY R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Tue lazo is of great antiquity. It is said to be depicted in the 
ruins of Nineveh. An early Persian manuscript, preserved in 
‘the Escorial, shows a sportsman (whom I suppose royal by his 
Olympian expression and careless seat) in the act of catching a 
wild ass with a nicely plaited lazo. The monarch bestrides a 
rather ‘stocky ’-looking, dark-coloured horse, with four white feet 
and a white face. A bow, quivers, and a sabre are hung from his 
saddle, and a sort of housing half covers the horse. How the 
wild ass is to be restrained, even by the hand of a monarch, is not 
at first sight evident, for the lazo is neither fixed to the saddle 
after the fashion of the Gauchos, nor is a half-turn taken round the 
pommel, in the style adopted by Vaqueros in Mexico and Texas. 
Apart from this detail, all is as realistically set forth as it would 
be to-day in a photograph. The horse bears away from the beast 
lazoed, and the king sits a little to one side, exactly as a Texan 
Cowboy or an Argentine Gaucho sits under similar circumstances. 
Irises and narcissi spring up under the horse’s feet, and an applaud- 
ing group of angels peep out of a cloud, whilst in the middle 
distance another Persian Gaucho shoots an antelope with an 
arrow whilst galloping at full speed. 

One could have wished that the lazo had been depicted nearer 
to the ass’s head, for hanging as it does, just on the withers, the 
line of most resistance (so dear to monarchs) has evidently been 
adopted. 
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The Laplanders are said to lazo their reindeer, and the Tartars 
and modern Australians use a rudimentary lazo fixed to a long 
pole in order to catch wild or refractory horses. The Poles, 
Croatians, and Wallachians, with the Hungarians, seem to have 
used the lazo till about the beginning of the present century. 
A picture by the German artist, Richter, shows Polish remounts 
for the German cavalry being lazoed in the Zwinger at Dresden. 
The horses look as wild as a Texan ‘bronco’ or an Argentine 
‘bagual,’ and the attitude of men and animals, and the way the 
ropes are coiled and thrown, are identical with those adopted in 
Spanish America to-day. The lazo appears to run through a ring 
in the pommel of the saddle. 

It is, however, in Spanish America where the art has been 
most developed. This is on account of the open country and the 
vast numbers of wild and semi-wild horses which, up to the 
middle of the present century, overspread its plains. The lazo 
may be said to have two great schools: one the style adopted in 
the Argentine Republic, and the other what may be called the 
school of Mexico. The Argentine Gaucho and the Brazilian of 
the province of Rio Grande use a raw-hide lazo, plaited generally 
in four till within about eight or ten feet of the end, where 
the plaiting is usually of six, eight, or ten strands, according to 
fancy. The lazo terminates in a strong iron ring, which is spliced 
into the hide so as to remain stiff, and stick out in a straight line 
from the lazo. At the end kept in the hand or attached to the 
saddle a Turk’s head and plaited loop form the finishing. The 
thickness of the lazo is about that of the little finger, and the hide 
is kept soft and pliable by frequent applications of grease, for 
which purpose a piece of raw mutton fat is found to answer best. 
The Indians use mare’s grease, but bacon, oil, or any salted grease 
is found to burn the hide. To make a lazo the hide of a cow is 
procured, denuded of hair, and the various strands are softened, 
either by beating with a mallet or being run through an iron ring, 
or worked between a piece of split wood (called a ‘ Mordaga’). 
When properly softened, the inside of the hide is as white as flour, 
and, if well greased, will last soft for many years. The ordinary 
length of an Argentine lazo is about sixty-six feet, though excep- 
tionally tall and powerful men sometimes use lazos of eighty and 
even ninety feet in length. 

A skilful man on foot will catch a horse in a corral at the 
distance of ten or twelve yards, throwing at the neck. At ten 
yards he will secure the two fore feet, or a fore and a hind foot, 
both hind feet, or, catching the animal round the neck, will, by 
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imparting a vibratory motion to the rope, place a half-hitch round 
the nose, thus forming what is called a ‘medio bozal,’ or half- 
halter. To catch the feet is called ‘ pialar’—from pie, afoot. The 
effect of catching by the feet is to throw the creature violently 
to the ground. Catching round the neck chokes the animal to the 
ground, if enough force is used. In either case, the moment the 
lazo tightens, the lazoer throws himself back on the rope, like a 
seaman hauling in a sheet, and, digging his heels into the ground, 
bears heavily on the rope with his left hand, which he puts as 
far behind his back as possible. The strain is most severe, 
cutting the unaccustomed hand and destroying the clothes, so 
that in many cases a leather apron is worn to keep off the chafe. 
A strong colt of five years old will drag three or four men round 
a corral, if they try to stop him by sheer strength, and the lazo 
be not tightened high on the neck, near the ears; but a boy of 
sixteen, used to the work, by watching his opportunity, will easily 
stop the same animal. 

To throw a long lazo, height is of great advantage, as, other 
things being equal, a tall man can throw a longer lazo than a 
man of low stature. The lazo is prepared for throwing by 
making a noose from two and a half to four yards in circum- 
ference at the ring end of the rope. The ring should be slipped 
down to about a third of the circumference of the noose. The 
remainder of the rope is coiled, and two or three coils taken into 
the right hand together with the noose; the rest of the coils are 
held in the left hand. Care must be observed not to leave too 
much slack rope between the coils in the right and left hands, as it 
is apt to get entangled when the lazo leaves the hand, especially 
if on horseback. Swinging the noose as many times round the 
head as is required to give the sufficient momentum, and taking 
care that this noose flies open and with a slight upward inclination, 
it is then let go, rather than thrown, when the hand is just above 
the head on the right side, and slides through the air, uncoiling 
as it flies. . 

Like throwing a fly, putting screw on a ball at billiards, and 
taking a close counter of carte, it is an art not easily described, 
and best learnt by demonstration and practice. 

To become a perfect lazoer (the Spanish word is enlazador), 
the lazo must have been familiar to the thrower from his youth. 
To be able to catch a horse in a corral round the neck, with some 
certainty, can be learnt in about six months by a young and active 
man accustomed to athletics. 

The lazo on horseback is a very different and far more dangerous 
affair. Accidents are frequent and often fatal, and the business 
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should not be attempted by anyone who has not learnt the art 
in youth. In all cattle districts, in both North and South America, 
men maimed with the lazo—having lost either fingers, or a hand, 
or foot—-are as common as ‘ mainsheet men’ used to be in seaport 
towns in the days of ‘ windjammers.’ 

The lazo on horseback can be used with far greater effect than 
on foot. From sixteen to eighteen yards is a fair distance at which 
to catch an animal when going at full speed. The faster the 
horse is going, the more easily is the rope thrown; and of course 
the danger increases in the same ratio. The method of casting 
on horseback is precisely similar to that used on foot. A larger 
loop or noose (called armada in Spanish) can be used, and care 
must be taken not to entangle the coils of the ‘slack’ with the 
reins, or to catch the horse’s hind legs, or head, or his forefeet, or 
to touch him anywhere with the rope, unless he is an extremely 
tame and tractable animal. For this reason a less elevation must 
be given to the point of the noose, as it gyrates round the head, 
on horseback than on foot; that is to say, it should be swung 
almost level round the head before casting. The end of the lazo 
retained by the thrower is buttoned into a strong iron ring fixed 
behind the rider’s right thigh to a piece of hide about three inches 
in length, which piece of hide is firmly sewn into the ring of the 
upper part of the strong hide surcingale which forms the girth of 
the Argentine saddle. 

This saddle is called el recado: it is a modification of the 
old ‘Bur’ saddle of the time of Charles V., and is known as 
albarda to the Spaniards and barda to the Moors. It is 
composed of several pieces, and surmounted by a rug or sheep- 
skin; the stirrups are hung long, from the middle of the saddle, 
and are so small as oxly to admit the toes. The Spaniards 
anciently called riding in this saddle ‘ riding ala brida’ as opposed 
to the short stirrups and high pommel and cantle of the Moorish 
saddle, which style of riding was called ‘ @ la gineta.’ The Mexican 
saddle has grown out of this latter style, the stirrups having been 
lengthened in order to facilitate mounting, and sticking to a wild 
horse. 

When the lazo has been thrown on horseback, and the animal 
caught round the neck or horns, the difficulty and danger begin. 
Should the ‘quarry’ be a wild horse or mare, care has to be taken 
not to let it cross either in front or behind of the mounted horse. 
If it does so, there is great danger of a half-turn being taken in 
the rider’s arm or leg, or even a whole turn round his bedy. The 
least that can happen is that the mounted horse gets entangled in 
the rope, becomes frightened, and an accident is almost certain. 
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Should the animal captured be a bull or cow, the rider must 
manage to avoid having his horse changed, and for this purpose 
immediately the noose settles round the beast’s horns, the horse- 
man should turn to the near side, i.e. away from the animal lazoed, 
and endeavour to keep the rope always taut. If he succeeds in 
doing this, there is little danger of the strongest bull pulling over 
even a light horse ; for it is to be remembered that the weight of 
the saddle and the rider is an assistance to the horse, as making 
his weight more nearly equal to that of the bull. 

It must not be forgotten that in lazoing on horseback it is 
the horse that works and holds the animal caught ; the rider merely 
throws the lazo, as no strength of his could hold an animal 
galloping at full speed. Some horses become so dexterous that 
the rider can slip off, leaving them to keep the lazo taut, and, 
approaching the bull, hamstring it, or kill it by plunging a long 
knife into its neck. 

A high-spirited horse that starts, stops, and turns easily, and 
does not get too much excited, is the best mount for the lazoer. A 
low-spirited animal exposes its rider to danger from a charging 
bull, and an excitable horse is apt to get twisted in the coils of 
the lazo, or by throwing up its head, or swerving as the lazo is 
delivered, to make the aim defective. In almost every case the 
lazo is thrown on the off side of the horse (known from that cir- 
cumstance in South America as the ‘lazo side’), but now and then 
a skilful lazoer will throw to the near side, and, catching an animal, 
pass the rope over his own and his horse’s head, or over the 
quarters of the horse. This process is always attended with 
danger, and, as the Gauchos say, should not be attempted by 
married men. 

In South America the inhabitants of the Brazilian province of 
Rio Grande do Sul hold first place for skill with the lazo. After 
them come the inhabitants of the Republic of Uruguay and the 
Gauchos of the province of Buenos Ayres. 

The Chilians use a slightly different lazo, without a ring, and 
with a loop and button at both ends. It is twisted in three 
strands, and known as a ‘torzal.’ They are skilful, but, their 
country being more broken, are inferior to the men on the east 
side of the Andes. 

The second school of lazoers is that of Mexico. There the 
lazo is never made of hide, but of horsehair or istlé, or of the fibre 
of the aloe. No iron ring is ever used, and the lazo is all one 
piece, not having an addition spliced on at the end, as in South 
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Being of lighter material, the Mexican lazo cannot be thrown 
so far as that of the Pampas. It is more easily carried, however, 
requires no grease, closes more readily on the neck of the 
animal lazoed, and neither cuts a horse’s legs nor a man’s hands 
so severely as a raw-hide rope. 

It is on horseback that the difference between the two schools 
is most manifest. The Mexican lazo is made fast to the saddle 
in front of the rider, and hence the difficulty of throwing to the 
off side is largely obviated; as it is easy to pass the lazo over the 
horse’s head and keep the strain on the rope, and hence far 
fewer accidents occur in Mexico and Texas than in the Pampas. 
The Mexican system is, however, less effectual against the efforts 
of a heavy animal, as, the lazo being fastened to the horn of the 
saddle when an animal is caught, the rope grazes the body of the 
rider during the process of the struggle, and it appears improbable 
that the horse can throw as much weight on to the rope as he can 
under the Argentine system of fastening. It is usual in Mexico 
not to tie or make fast' the end of the lazo to the saddle, but to 
take a half-hitch round the horse, and hold the end in the left 
hand. It is considered very dangerous to tie the lazo to the bow 
of the saddle, anda man who does so is said to amarrar in muerte 
—that is, to tie a death-knot. Mexicans are very dexterous with 
the lazo on foot, as, owing to the lightness of their rope, it is very 
easily thrown. Texans, Kansans, and men of the North-West 
often use a common hemp rope without a ring or button, but 
merely tie a bowline on a bight, and pass the coil of the rope 
through the bight to form a noose. Texan cowboys are often 
extremely skilful, performing as many feats with the lazo as the 
Mexicans or Gauchos, but seldom equalling the Brazilians of Rio 
Grande, who are the smartest men with lazo or bolas, or on a wild 
horse, that the writer has encountered. 

The lazo, with the bolas, the boomerang, the spear, and bow, in 
a few years will be but memories. Rifle and gun will have re- 
placed or rendered them unnecessary, and the descendants of the 
wild riders who mounted ‘ bagual’ and ‘ bronco,’ holding them by 
the ear, and getting to their seats as a bird lights upon a bough, 
will wait to catch the tramcar at the corner of the street. There- 
fore this short description may have its interest, being a sort of 
record of a dream, dreamed upon pampas and on prairies, sleeping 
upon a saddle under the southern stars, or galloping across the 
plains in the hot sun, photographed in youth upon the writer’s 
brain, and, when recalled, more vivid than affairs of State which 
happened yesterday. 


PARTRIDGES BY THE SEA-SIDE 


BY THE HON. JOHN SCOTT MONTAGU, M.P. 


THE September partridge is, as a rule, pursued by means of the 
dog or by walking ; but towards the end of the month there are 
many places in which driving has to be resorted to, either because 
there is insufficient cover for the birds, who have then become 
very wild, or because the host in any case prefers driving to 
walking. On our East and South coasts there are many places 
bordering on the sea where partridges thrive remarkably well, 
and there is a special charm in partridge driving in such localities, 
as many novel features enter into the sport which are not to be 
found in the more regular routine of up-country driving. To 
begin with, the element of the picturesque is present in a high 
degree ; for a tidal shore is always interesting, with its flotsam 
and jetsam, and a background of sea and ships is always pleasant 
for the eye to look upon. Nowhere are partridges driven in more 
pleasant surroundings than on the northern fringe of the Solent— 
the Isle of Wight in the background, in the middle distance the 
Solent, covered with various craft, from the great ocean liner of 
ten thousand tons and twenty thousand horse-power down to 
the small half-rater, a mere fragile shell—all these form a pic- 
ture which would be engrossing enough even were partridges not 
included. 

There is a good deal of land along these shores which has 
been reclaimed in former centuries from the sea. There are 
various embankments showing how, little by little, the sea has 
been driven back, and the land recovered for the use of man and 
beast. Although in these days it is probable that further recla- 
mation would hardly be worth the fee simple of the ground, in 
olden days, before the advent of foreign bounty-fed products, 
most English land was, at any rate, worth farming, and was, 
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besides being the paramount and most healthful, also a most 
prosperous, industry. One effect of this reclamation of tidal lands 
is that much of the marshland is now below the level of high 
water, and is therefore at almost all times of the year marshy in 
character ; a fact which is shown the more conclusively by the 
patches of rushes which overgrow the surface. But the herbage, 
containing much dwarf clover, is fine enough, and is covered with 
ant-hills containing a yellow ant, a favourite food for the partridge. 
Many times during the year more coveys are to be found feeding 
among these rushes than in what one would take to be their 
natural feeding grounds above, on the seed fields or stubbles ; 


WHERE THE SANDHOPPERS LIVE 


while on the shore itself it is the multitude of tiny sandhoppers 
which also forms an additional attraction and bonne bouche for 
the little brown bird. Indeed, I have constantly seen partridges 
following close after the ebb-tide where the water has just left, 
searching about amongst the seaweed for what are, no doubt, 
most succulent forms of food. Near the sea, the ground will 
always support a large stock of partridges per acre—that is, there 
is more food than in many an upland country ; for in addition to 
the sandhoppers which I have mentioned, there are these ant- 
hills in unusual numbérs, and many flowering grasses and estuary 


weeds which provide excellent and succulent food for our little 
brown friends. 
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Of course, qué shooting only, on the other hand, you may 
prefer the high fir strip which one so often sees in the Eastern 
counties, or the great, old-fashioned, double fence in the north of 
Hampshire, where birds come over you at an angle convenient 
for the sportsman, and when killed well fall gracefully. But 
there is quite a special charm in shooting on these flat sea-marshes, 
for although a bird flying over a level expanse of rushes may 
appear easy to kill, yet many a good shot can testify to there 
being more difficulty than would at first seem likely ; the reason 
probably being that the colour of the brown rushes and the birds 
is so very similar, and also that one is so very liable to underrate 
the rapidity of flight. 

But we will suppose ourselves starting on a fine morning, with 
a light north-westerly breeze, on the First of October: six guns 
all anxious for the fray, with a drive of some five miles before us 
to the ground. Of course there is some member of the party who 
cannot find his pipe or his cigarette-holder at the last minute ; so 
our host, sending ahead the four guns and their loaders, keeps 
his dogeart, with the fast trotter, for the one member of the 
party who is sure to be some minutes behind the rest. Arrived 
at the spot, we start with a drive that reminds us of the Eastern 
counties, a tract of mixed heather, gorse, and broom of some 
eighty acres in extent. From almost the first moment that the 
line advances, pheasants rise and fly low across the line to the 
wood which flanks the left-hand side of the drive. But pheasants 
are to be shot to-day as well as partridges ; for, as our host reminds 
us, they are all wild birds, and there will be plenty left for the 
covert-shooting later on. After the first shot or two, we see ducks 
rising from a lake close by, and wheeling over our heads. There 
is just a chance that they may fly over the extreme flank gun— 
sure enough so they do, and down come a couple. By-the-bye, 
were they both hit the first shot ? Was the second barrel wasted ? 
But they are both retrieved, the second being barely pinioned, not 
without a good deal of difficulty. 

Well, the first drive has, on the whole, been fairly prolific, 
though not so good as what we may expect later in the day when 
we descend towards the shore just below us. Some twenty-two 
brace of partridges and five-and-thirty pheasants have warmed 
our guns and our energies for the more serious work which is to 
follow. And now come two more drives, further eastwards, close 
to the brink of the sea; in the first the flank gun standing not 
more than twenty yards from the salt water, and scoring eleven 
brace and a half to his own barrels ; for partridges are very apt 
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to fly parallel with the shore, and get up suddenly behind the 
groynes as the drivers clamber over the jutting timbers. Another 
few drives, and we come to the last before lunch. A prosaic 
turnip-field, a decently high hedge, and a fair show of birds; and 
we troop off thirsty and hungry to our meal, having already had 
seven out of the fifteen drives which our host expects to accom- 
plish to-day, and now to lunch. We walk three hundred yards or 
so to a farmhouse, now occupied, in these days of agricultural 
depression, by a hospitable gentleman whose loye is the rod rather 
than the gun. Not too much talk to the ladies is allowed after 
the repast, for our host is anxious to get on to some of the best 


THE FLANK GUN OFTEN SEES MOST OF THE GAME 


drives of the day. Just five-and-twenty minutes from when we 
sat down and we are off again, and there will be barely time to 
finish a small cigar before the first birds come down over the 
copse above. 

The drivers are yet some way off, and, calmed by a‘ Laranaga,’ 
while we rest the mind is apt to become reflective. Thoughts 
fly back to scenes abroad—to the burning sun and the endless 
acacia bush of the high veldt in Africa, to the sickening smell 
of the crushed locust under the coach wheel and the horrors of 
the rinderpest ; or to the beauty of that morning at Darjeeling, 
when Kunchinjunga, in his mighty height of 28,000 feet, fully 
10,000 of which were pure undriven snow, looked down upon the 
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deep valley below, an emblem of grandeur, beauty, and purity 
combined. And, again, one muses, Will there be shooting, or 
indeed will there be partridges, a hundred years hence? Shall we 
have an electric gun, or will the Socialistic doctrines of Mr. Henry 
George have prevailed against the tenets of Lord Wemyss ? 
Perhaps, with West Australia and Klondyke, we may have a 
coming plethora of gold, with prosperity restored to the land, 
and agricultural commodities at a price profitable to the pro- 
ducer, yet not prohibitive to the consumer. Or, again, are the 
principles of free trade already really failing in their hold on 
the nation, and are not successful trade unions undermining the 
principle of the ‘open market’? What about the denunciation of 
the Anglo-German commercial treaties——when lo, ‘ Mark !’— 
right over our heads hurry a covey-of eight, while we swing round 
and shoot a futile barrel at sixty-five yards, as the birds turn quickly 
towards the root-field on the right rear of the line. No more time 
now for political or social problems, but a bumble-bee, lazily rising 
at our feet as if regretting that the heather was already withered 
by the late September frosts, still endeavours to divert our atten- 
tion. Yes, my friend, your life is nearly spent if you have not 
found yourself a winter home. But we are unfortunate this time, 
as birds stream over either flank, and the drive—although a most 
picturesque one, and prolific as regards pheasants, which come 
prettily sweeping over the stunted oaks—has not been to us par- 
ticularly successful as regards partridges. 

The wood drive over, we hurry on to the two more drives 
before we come to the ‘ Valley of Death.’ This drive is curiously 
shaped for the concentration of the birds from either side; on 
the north there is an exténsive farmsteading, with high elms, 
and a big, old-fashioned rickyard. Part of the farmhouse has 
been built with the stones brought by the Cistercian monks of 
Beaulieu, some seven hundred years ago, from the quarries of the 
Isle of Wight and Caen in Normandy. There is just comfort- 
able room for six guns between this farmhouse and the shore— 
two guns under a high withy fence and four in hurdle-butts on 
the marsh itself, which stretches away in the distance for over a 
mile to the eastward, a level expanse of rushes, broken here and 
there by a solitary gorse-bush, and studded with little ant- 
hills grown over with springy turf, containing within the ants 
and ants’ eggs, the partridges’ favourite food. Over these four 
hurdle-butts which our host has had placed somewhat unusually 
close together will come the weight of the birds. It is most 
desirable to make these shelters large enough to cover comfortably 
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a gun, his loader, and a dog or two; and three hurdles will 
be required to accomplish this, for the return drive has to be 
provided for, and a sort of double-headed ‘T’ is thus formed 
of the three hurdles. There are many advantages in thus making 
your butts with hurdles fringed with broom or fir boughs. In 
the first place, from year to year, according to the crops, these 
shelters can be placed in various positions, and everyone knows 


AN OUTSIDE BIRD, BUT A BEAUTIFUL SHOT 


that, excepting in a few rare localities, one cannot, as is done in 
the case of grouse, arrange one’s drives year after year on the 
same plan. 

As you sit patiently waiting on your shooting-stool, there 
are many objects in Nature which may interest you before the 
first covey glides over the rushes in front of you. When the drivers 
show themselves under the shore an old heron rises from the 
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edge of the tideway with his slow flap of wing, so slow that it 
seems almost impossible for him to sustain so large a body. 
Yet, in speed of flight, the heron far excels many a smaller bird 
with a seemingly far quicker pace. Coming towards us with his 
legs quaintly drawn up behind, he flies back towards the heronry 
some two miles off, on the borders of Sowley Pond, the waters of 
which were dammed back and used in olden times by the monks 
of Beaulieu to work their primitive but heavy forging-hammer. 
And rich and luscious food it is that our grey friend gets along 
the shore; for, in addition to the many little silvery sand-eels, 
there are the sand-shrimps, small prawns, and ‘stripy-jackets’ (a 
kind of small prawn), as they are locally called, in abundance. I 
recollect once shooting a heron—I am glad te say the first and 
last that I can ever be accused of having shot—and finding inside 
his crop a great quantity of prawns, some of which were quite 
large enough to have graced the table of an epicure, and one 
or two small specimens of that beautifully coloured fish, the 
sea-bream (Chrysophrys aurata), which delights to haunt the 
shallower waters where small shellfish live. As he goes lazily 
wending his way westwards, our host’s voice rings out ‘Don’t 
shoot!’ though this warning is hardly necessary to a team con- 
sisting not only of good shots, but sportsmen. And now we see 
other shore birds which have been disturbed coming towards us. 
The dunlin, with his rapid flight ; various kinds of small plover 
and sanderling; and, last of all, a pair of bar-tailed godwits—at 
this time of year migrants on their way to warmer climes. 
Rather bigger than a golden plover, with a body sized and shaped 
something like a woodcock, and with a beautiful mottled brown and 
white plumage, these birds skirt along the shore just out of range. 

But now a covey of partridges sweep over the sea bank 
on the left of the line, as if they had sprung out of the ocean, 
and settle in the rushes some ninety yards from the guns. 
Ten to one they will go back before the drivers come up; but 
hardly have they settled when we hear from the gun farthest 
from the shore two shots, and see a pair—possibly a barren pair 
—fall neatly, one. in front and the other behind the somewhat 
high fence under which the guns Nos. 5 and 6 are standing. 
Up gets the covey, and hemmed in by the sea come over the 
outside gun of the shore end of the line. Startled, two of them 
break off from the rest when the first bird of the covey falls, and 
skim on as far as our eyes can reach across the sea in the direction 
of the Isle of Wight. Can they get across? Our host shakes 
his head doubtfully, and tells us afterwards of coveys picked up. 
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by fishing boats off this coast. Now we see white flags waving 
in the distance, and birds are pouring on, sometimes singly, some- 
times in coveys. The three centre guns are having more than 
they can do, and the outside gun by the shore, who might have 
been expected to have had a somewhat poor drive, has had as 
many birds over-him as anyone else. The drivers come gradually 
closer until they get into a piece of rough pasture just above the 
marsh, where there are almost sure to be a few cock pheasants 


WHILE THE CENTRE GUNS ARE GETTING SOME WARM WORK 


Up gets one old bird who has weathered many a storm 
of last year, who has braved many a day’s covert shooting, has 
run past many a ‘stop,’ and rocketed down wind over many a 
sportsman in the previous season. Has he lost some of his 
cunning, or why is he thus coming on to meet an almost certain 
doom? Free from alarm all the spring, occupied with the 
delights of courtship and matrimony in the early summer, con- 
tented in the pride of fatherhood and the abundance of good food 
in the early autumn, he has grown somewhat careless of his fate, 
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secure in the record of a useful past, and forgetful of his natural 
enemy, the man with a gun. Instead of rising, as of yore, this 
time he skims low over the marsh, as a grouse over the heather, 
and when about twenty-five yards from No. 4 gun—just as he 
tops a furze bush—he falls a crumpled mass, leaving behind him 
the three or four little neck feathers floating in the air, the only 
relic of his confidently enjoyed life. ‘Sic transit ;’ and now comes 
another young cock pheasant with a voice not yet toned down by 
the frosts of winter, crowing in a high falsetto, like an overgrown 
choir-boy in his first efforts to sing a tenor part. He and others 
behind him share the fate of our first friend. One old hen, how- 


HE MUST HAVE RUN 


ever, perhaps. seeing the fall of ber children, turns back over the 
heads of the beaters. She has probably run up within a few 
yards of the guns and has realised that more danger exists within 
the broom-topped hurdles than among the apparently alarming 
white flags which she first sighted. Just as we were thinking 
the drive over, ‘Mark!’ cries our host, as three partridges get up 
right by the brink of the sea where they have been squatting by 
some rough stones. Widely they separate, two flying back over 
the heads of the drivers, but the other, after defeating two of the 
centre guns, falls a victim—a beautiful long cross shot—to our 
friend No. 6, and the drive is over. Now to pick up quickly, and 
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to signal to the other set of men to come on, for the second drive 
is generally as good as, if not better than, the first; for besides 
broken birds there is also fresh ground to be brought in, and if 
there is time even a third drive over the same line of butts is 
often a most successful manceuvre. Still, we have already done 
fairly well with this first drive in the ‘ Valley of Death.’ Forty- 
two brace of partridges and eighteen pheasants are already picked 
up, besides a stray snipe which we now discover one of our flank 
guns has killed passing over at a great height, when we ourselves 
were engaged with the partridges. 

In the west the sky is already beginning to look grey, and, 
as the meteorologist would say, cirro-nimbus clouds have already 
appeared. The wind also has backed to the southward in an 
ominous way, and, moreover, have we not read in the Times of 
the previous day that ‘a high-pressure ridge,’ which has been 
passing over the British Isles from the Atlantic, is expected to 
give way ere long to further cyclonic depressions with westerly 
winds? However, sufficient for this day has been the sunshine 
thereof, and if the advent of depressions is coincident with the 
tide, as our host reassuringly tells us, we are safe till the evening ; 
for it is not until eight or nine o'clock that it will be high water 
again. 

We have scarcely had time to pick up a distant bird, which 
may have been a runner, when our host again hurries us into our 
places, as the keepers, who are to come up with the drivers from 
the reverse direction, will hunt all the fences for stray runners 
as they advance. Sure enough, back comes a covey which was 
never broken in its first passage over the line; but this time, 
with fatal indecision, it attempts to settle around the hurdle-butts. 
Just as the birds are hovering and settling, down come a brace, 
and again another brace, as the two centre guns take them, now 
quite easy shots, crossing slowly in front of the line. Up get the 
remainder, scattering in every direction, and out of fourteen birds 
that settled we notice that five only hurry back in the direction 
from which they have so lately come. But now there is an 
interval; a stray bird or two come over rather wide of the line 
on the land side, and just as we are beginning to think that this 
return drive must be a failure, we see a bird—as we think, a 
runner from the previous drive—following down the line of one 
of the trenches in the marsh. But no, he is a red-leg; up he 
gets, and with the steadiness of a well-trained Yorkshire 
grouse he faces the line, only to be dropped beautifully within 
a yard of No. 3 butt. A good deal of shouting and ‘Hold 
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‘em up!’ comes down wind, and on the land side we see 
a biggish pack of birds endeavouring to break away. The 
wind, which hitherto has been north-west, is now blowing in a 
good deal more strongly from the sea; but the flankers are there 
well forward of the line, and with the exception of one or two 
outside birds, the big pack comes in a straggling mass over the 
line of guns, numbering, perhaps, some seventy or eighty birds. 
Thus coming in a mass together, an inexperienced sportsman 
would say ‘hundreds of them,’ not realising how large a pack 


ENDEAVOURING TO BREAK 
AWAY 


of a hundred partridges 
seems to be. The pack 
is more or less well 
accounted for, however ; 
last of all arrive the in- 
evitable stragglers, and 
then a few remaining 
pheasants which have escaped from the previous drive. This 
time there has been an extremely even average of success, for 
not only has the shooting been good, but the birds have favoured 
the flanks as well as the centre guns. Our friend by the shore 
has this time got eighteen, while all the three centre guns can 
claim over twenty apiece. Altogether the drive totals up to 
ninety-six birds in all, the best drive of the day. 

Is there yet time to have just one more? This is some- 
what doubtful, for the sun, like a big red globe of fire, has 
already dipped beyond Hurst Castle into the English Channel, 
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and through our host’s mind is also revolving the thought that 
here, in the centre of the ground, it is inadvisable to punish his 
birds too heavily. However, enthusiasm gets the better of his 


BACK COME SOME BIRDS 


fears, and another return drive is ordered. The head keeper hurries 
on to meet his flank men, who at this time of the day are apt to get 
somewhat slack, thinking rather of the refreshing quart at the finish, 
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and are prone to leave unmethodical gaps in theirranks. Never- 
theless, our host is soon rewarded, as back come some birds, and 
before the drive is over, notwithstanding the increasing darkness, 
fifty-three more have been added to the bag. Two hundred and 
fifty-four brace of partridges, 140 pheasants, a snipe, two ducks, 
and several hares and rabbits make up our total, without 
to-morrow’s pick-up. As we drive home, we are told how, from 
small beginnings, from days of fifteen and twenty brace, by 
careful management, by change of blood, and by driving, and 
driving only, the number of partridges has been thus increased— 
a contrast with the past, and an example for the future. 

But just before we start, one of the party suggests that we 
should all subscribe a present to the drivers; for although there 
have been two sets of men, many of them have had to walk four 
or five miles before the day began, and the sun, although it be 
the First of October, has been as hot as on many a midsummer 
day. The drivers thus take a pride in the success of the day, and 
the gift will not be forgotten to-morrow, or indeed next season, 
when perhaps an extra drive late in the evening is wanted. As 
the carriage takes us up to the higher ground above the marshes, 
we already see the riding lights of the ships off Cowes winking 
across to us in the deepening blue haze of the east; and the 
occulting lights of the two Lepe gas-buoys show us the northern 
limits of the track of the big liners to America—North and South 
—and to that much-troubled land, South Africa. On the way 
home the conversation gradually falls in tone, and more than one 
of the party allow their senses to fade away into dreamland, where 
perhaps the memories of the day—the pursuit of the partridge, 
and regret for a bad miss or two—are strangely mixed with the 
cares of politics or business half-remembered, and the problems 
of the unknown future common to us all. 

Walking up partridges has many charms, and to properly 
organise driving you must first have looked over and thus gained 
experience by the knowledge of your ground under every con- 
ceivable condition. If you know your ground, and are fond of 
driving, you will hardly surpass the enjoyment of a day thus 
spent—and well spent—on the seashore with the little brown bird. 


MARKHOR STALKING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


BY HARRY LINDSAY 


ArrER marching 300 odd miles from Srinagar, by way of the 
Scind and Indus valleys, I found myself, the first week in May, 
the possessor of a nullah, situated several marches beyond Rondoo 
in Baltistan. This nullah, which for various reasons must be 
nameless, was generally supposed to hold markhor and ibex. 
But, on account of its excessively precipitous cliffs-and dangerous 
climbing, it had not been shot for some years. Also the fact of 
there being no village near to it no doubt deterred sportsmen 
from shooting there ; as no village near means no eggs, chickens, 
milk, or mutton. All this proved very lucky for me, as several 
‘sahibs’ had passed it by before I reached it. 

It must be confessed that the climbing was hard and at times 
risky, but then the sport was worth it. 

The first week’s stalking resulted in three or four ibex, but 
no signs of markhor had been seen. Though markhor and ibex 
are both of the family of goats and much of the same size, yet 
their spoor are quite different, and easily distinguishable. As 
one markhor is worth twenty ibex, we were getting a little down- 
hearted. 

Lying outside my tent, one evening, taking a general spy 
round, I saw some white shapes coming down the hill at a great | 
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pace, but the distance was too great to make out what they 
were. 

For an hour my glass was rigidly kept on the spot where I 
had last seen what I fondly hoped would prove the objects of my 
quest. Just as the sun was sinking, a beast appeared on the far- 
off skyline slightly higher up; and following him six more beasts 
soon showed. With the distant snow ranges as a background I 
was enabled to make out that at least three carried horns and 
were undoubtedly of the spiral horned variety of the markhor. 
Of the other four I could make out nothing for certain. Subse- 
quent experience has taught me that markhor invariably rush 
down hill in the evening to drink. Had I known this, I might 
have taken it for granted that these white objects were markhor 
and thereby saved myself further spying, which is very trying 
to the eyes in a bad light. 

It soon became so dark that nothing more could be made out. 
The creatures were on the other side of the nullah, and to get to 
them we should have had to descend 2,000 feet to the stream 
below and then ascend 3,000 feet on the other side. 

It was too late to think of setting off to sleep above them, 
so having arranged with my shikari, Sultana Khan, to start at 
4 a.M. the next morning, I turned in with the pleasurable and 
excited feeling of having at any rate seen markhor, knowing 
that they were in my nullah, and that with good luck I might get 
a stalk on the morrow. At 3 A.M. the ‘ Kitmugger’ awoke me 
from my pleasant dreams, and a few minutes later saw me tucking 
into a substantial breakfast, which only the healthy life in the 
Himalayas permits one to indulge in at such an early hour. 

An hour later we started. Sultana, though as keen as 
mustard, said we were an hour too early, as we should first have 
to spy them from our side of the nullah, in order to see where 
they had fed to during the night. After stumbling for half an 
hour over a rough goat track, it was still pitch dark when we 
reached the only point from which it was possible to make a 
descent. So we sat down for Sultana’s hour, and waited for 
light. 

: One hates being wrong in judging time or distance, and one 
hates it still more when a blackman tells one beforehand that 
one is going to be wrong. Later on I got over that feeling with 
Sultana, and learnt many wrinkles from my old shikari. 

At last a ray of light touched up the snow tops above, and 
gradually everything began to take shape and form. Even in the 
-semi-darkness I got out the glass and fruitlessly searched for the 
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desired white objects. About 5.30 a white stone, in the far 


distance, caught my eye; then I saw it move, and exultingly I 
cried out ‘I’ve got ’em!’ 


MARKHOR INVARIABLY RUSH DOWN HILL IN THE EVENING TO DRINK 


But Sultana, with his field glasses (he could not see through 
a stalking glass), said he could see nothing. 

A few minutes later they all loomed clear and distinct out of 
the still hazy light. They had moved farther up the nullah and 
slightly lower down the ‘ Khud.’ Apparently they were in a most 
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excellent position for a stalk. So we started off, to descend the 
2,000 feet to the stream below. 

The descent, in daylight, requires the greatest caution, and in 
this dim light was decidedly nasty. It was seven o’clock by the 
time we reached the bottom. Fording the snow-melted stream, 
we began the tedious ascent, making straight for the place where 
we last saw the creatures. As the ground about here was so 
broken and rocky, it would have been waste time trying to get 
above them; besides which the wind invariably blows down hill 
until about nine o’clock, when the sun is well up. After going 
for an hour over the most awful ground, we came to a perpen- 
dicular line of rocks, completely barring our way. The ‘ Gaon- 
wallah ’ (village man) said it was impossible to cross, and that we 
must go 1,000 feet higher up and get round the obstacle. This 
statement Sultana treated with doubt, as he did everything the 
‘Gaon-wallah’ said. Sultana’s verdict was, that we should try it 
and find out for ourselves. Leaving the others behind, we scaled 
the rocks, and though many nasty places had to be negotiated, we 
got over them in time. 

Another hour’s toil brought us to another similar line of 
rocks, on the other side of which we had last seen the markhor. 
Here we came to a halt. Sultana, taking off his turban and 
exposing his closely-shaven head, crawled to the ridge to spy. I 
sat down to regain my wind, which had been severely tried 
during the last three hours, and to think to myself that, should 
the markhor have only stayed where they were, a shot was almost 
certain. But this good luck was not to be. Sultana crawled back 
and explained to me that they had gone, and probably fed up hill. 

Crossing the ridge, we found by their tracks they had fed up 
hill. It was now ten o’clock, and ‘Hurry up’ was the word, as 
it was most important to, at any rate, mark where they would lay 
up for the day. Following their tracks, we continued to ascend 
for another hour, till we came to another great mass of rocks. 
Sultana went forward to reconnoitre. 

For a quarter of an hour he remained motionless, gazing 
up hill; then slowly turning his head, I saw that his ugly old 
face was grinning with delight. That grin meant good news, as 
Sultana was a sour old chap as arule. I gingerly crawled up to 
him, and he whispered that they were feeding some way up the 
hill. Cautiously raising my head, I peered round a big rock, and 
by the help of the binoculars made out two heads amongst the 
rocks above. 

Here we stayed for half an hour, till they had fed round a 
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spur. I tried the wind many times, as by this hour it should 
have been blowing up hill, which would give them our wind. 
Not a breath. The thrown-up dust floated straight up. What 
should we do? Wait till the evening, or go for them now? 


I SAT DOWN TO REGAIN MY WIND 


These were Sultana’s questions. Eventually I decided to ‘up 
and at’em,’ as they were feeding on and might have gone far. So 
off we started again, crawling, cat-like, from boulder to boulder. 
On reaching the spur, we cautiously craned our necks round 
a rock, and saw them 400 yards above us, on the edge of a 
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small ravine, which they, no doubt, intended to cross and ascend | 
the cliffs above. No time was to be lost. To advance was 
impossible, as we should: have been in full view. 

While Sultana looked round for an inspiration, I inspected 
them minutely, for the first time, at close quarters. There 
turned out to be five rams and two females. Three of the rams 
were shootable, one of them had a fine head, over forty inches, 
while the other two were probably over thirty-five inches. The 
other two rams were ‘ Chota-Wallahs.’ 

Meanwhile Sultana’s inspiration had arrived. We must get 
back 100 yards and descend into the ravine. By this means we 
should perhaps get a shot as they are crossing it, an arrangement 
which sounded very easy; but we found the descent into the 
ravine much worse than we expected. 

Discarding our sticks and using toes and finger tips, like flies 
on a window-pane we crawled along a ledge overhanging the 
ravine, and reached a large boulder which hid us from above. 
Here Sultana’s face was again suffused with hideous grins. 
Craning my head over his shoulder, I saw that the markhor were 
moving down towards the ravine, as he had anticipated. 

.They were now 200 yards from us and 100 feet above. Oh, 
for some secure place to shoot from! The top of the boulder 
would have answered the purpose, but it was as smooth as glass 
and impossible to scale. Ah! that puff of wind on my neck! 
Where did it come from? Was it Sultana breathing? No, it 
was that infernal wind, choosing to change at the one moment 
of my life I most particularly desired it to remain steadfast. 

The markhor got it almost as soon as I did, and with it the 
taint of man! Up went all seven heads. What grand old chaps 
they looked in their fear and defiance! A shrill double whistle, 
from that she devil of a female sentry above, and they all started 
forward. 

Here was a pretty mess! Perched on a ledge of rock a few 
inches wide ; smooth rock at my back; in front a drop of 100 
feet into the ravine ; the game bolting 200 yards off and far above 
me! Well! It’s not exactly the chance I should have wished 
for. I took a pace forward, completely exposing myself, and it 
now became a case of snap-shooting or nothing. 

The hindermost ram stopped and looked down on us; his head 
thrown up, exposing his splendid long white beard. Leaning my 
back against the rock, and keeping as firm foothold as was 
possible, I took as good an aim as my trembling and unsupported 
arms would allow of. 
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The odds were 10 to 1 on the beast ; yet I fancied he wriggled 
to the shot. Then the lot came scrambling down, with a clatter 
of stones and débris, on to the snow bridge below. 

They were now within the same range, but 100 feet below 
me. Picking out the leading ram, I gave him a shot, as he 
plunged through the soft snow. Pivoting round on his hind legs 
he exposed his other broadside. Plump went the left barrel into 
him. Sultana, with a muffled yell of delight, told me to leave 
him alone, as he was done for. 

The remainder now scrambled up the rocks on the other side 
and were soon 100 feet above me. Reloading as fast as my awk- 
ward position would allow, I spotted the third good ram. 

‘By Jove, it’s the “ burra-wallah!”’ (big chap). Shooting at 
him, like at a rocketing pheasant, a puff of white below his belly 
showed a stone hit too low. The left barrel a puff of white above 
him—too high, cruel luck! While he was bounding up from 
rock to rock I got two more cartridges in. The third shot 
knocked him all endways. He nearly toppled over backwards, 
but recovering, he managed to stumble on, and then all dis- 
appeared over the skyline. The second markhor I now saw was 
lying at the bottom of the ravine. Scrambling down, we cast 
him a hurried glance, and seeing he was dead, climbed up the 
khud in pursuit of the big one. 

Arriving at the top we found plenty of blood tracks. We 
followed him for two miles, across a long open piece of ground, 
where we completely lost all trace of him. Here we sat down 
and spied the whole country around, but could see no signs of 
any living animal; so we felt ourselves compelled to abandon 
the pursuit, determining to come back the next day. If he was 
dead, we might find him with the aid of the Lammergeiers 
(vultures), who always appear soon after a kill. 

We returned to the dead ram, and found the first bullet had 
caught him just behind the shoulder and must have reached his 
heart ; the second had got him too far back to be instantly fatal, 
but it was the first shot which did the business. I now proposed 
to look for No. 1 markhor, but Sultana was sure he was not hit. 
I, however, felt confident that he was, as he gave that peculiar 
wriggle which indicates a hit. Also he had not appeared with 
the rest, when they crossed the ravine. 

Sultana now went back, to find the ‘ Chota-shikari,’ ‘ Tiffin 
Cooly ’ and ‘ Gaon-wallah,’ whom we had left behind early in the 
morning. The sun in the ravine had become oppressively hot, 
and the glare off the snow almost blinding. I sat down in the 
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shade and ate snow, which is the next best thing to water when 
you are parched with thirst. 

After an hour’s waiting, as Sultana had not returned, I 
thought: I would go a short way up the ravine, to spy for No. 1 
muirkhor; and after proceeding for a long time, I discovered a 
white object far up in the rocks; but all I could make out was 
something light under a bush, which might well have been a 
rock ora patch ofsnow. Continuing to spy every nook and cranny, 
I found myself, for the hundredth time, being drawn to examine 
that suspicious white object. 

At last I noticed a raven perch close by. This aroused my 
suspicions. The raven hopped to the ground and then flew up 
again. He repeated this manceuvre several times. Then I per- 
ceived a vulture, soaring high up inthe skies, in never-ending circles. 

All this pointed out to there being carrion about. Why not 
my markhor? The evidence was good, but still I could make out 
nothing definite. I now saw Sultana entering with the ‘Tiffin 
Cooly’ and ‘Gaon-wallah,’ who said they had not heard my shots 
and had stayed where we left them, giving poor old Sultana along 
walk to get at them. 

It was now 4 p.M., and as I had not touched food for twelve 
hours I managed to get through a good lunch, after which I pro- 
ceeded to examine for the twentieth time ‘my first markhor.’ 
What a splendid beast he was! What graceful, wide-spreading, 
spiral horns! What amane! Not a record head, certainly, but 
thirty-eight inches, very massive, and much broken off at the tips. 
How enormous he looked—‘as big as a pony!’ In fact, he 
was well over ten hands at the shoulder, with a splendid long 
black and white beard, reaching below his knees. It was worth a 
bit of risky climbing to get him. 

The Kodak, which the ‘ Tiffin Cooly’ always carried; was now 
brought into requisition, in order to immortalise him in all his 
dead glory. The sad duty of cutting up such a splendid beast had 
then to be performed ; but I spared myself that sight, and marched 
off the ‘Gaon-wallah’ to see what he thought of my white object 
under the bush. On being shown it he said he did not think 
much of it, and that being his opinion, I told him he might go up the 
cliffs and look at it a bit closer before he ventured to form a con- 
clusion. When he got half way up his sharp eyes made out 
what it really was, and he signalled me to come up. 

Half an hour’s climbing brought me to it, and there, sure 
enough, was the markhor lying under a rose bush; the raven 
croaking dismally on a rock above. 


. AND THERE WAS THE MARKHOR 
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He had not had much of a meal; the eyes he had pecked out, 
and he had pecked also at the wound. But no harm had been 
done to the head skin. ‘Wait, my loathsome and foul-feeding 
friend ; in a few minutes you may have the whole carcase to gorge 
yourself on.’ I found the bullet had caught the markhor far 
back, raking him through up tothe lungs. How he managed to get 
so far was a wonder, and I have since come to the conclusion that 
these hardy goats take a lot of killing. 

A pool of blood under a rock thirty feet above howell where 
he lay down, till death overcame him, when he must have fallen 
down and been providentially caught by the rose bush, saving 
an ugly fall into the ravine below. He was a fine beast, with 
wide-spreading horns, thirty-five inches in length, with a spread 
of thirty-two inches from tip to tip. I had to skin him myself; 
the ‘Gaon-wallah’ refused to touch him as there had been no 
‘Hallal,’ and it was therefore ‘unclean’ to the Mahommedan. 
I found out to my cost that the beast was unclean to me, too. 
The ticks, who changed their abode and honoured me with a visit, 
were legion. 

The skinning took some time, as he had lain in the sun for 
some hours and become stiff. To the ‘Gaon-wallah’s’ disgust, I 
saddled him with the head and skin; he swearing all the time 
that he could never wear the blanket they were wrapped in again. 
I never afterwards noticed him without his blanket, however, 
so I presumed he thought it better to be unclean than cold. I 
am always averse from causing natives to break their ‘ caste,’ but 
this was a case of pure laziness. His caste forbade him to eat 
unclean food, but not to carry it. By the time I got back to 
Sultana it was 7.30 P.m., so we started off homewards, reaching 
our sheltering rock half an hour after dark. But what was a bit 
of dark scrambling and a few falls after such a day’s stalking ? 

The rock was not much protection, but the night was fine and 
we were contented with ourselves. My tiffin-basket produced 
some ‘Chupatties’ (roast cakes made of flour and water), a tin 
of potted meat, and a handful of tea, which I always carried, 
in case of being benighted. Sultana soon had a fire lit, and my 
tea boiling in an old jam tin. Eating up the last crumb, rolling 
myself up in a warm Kashmiri blanket, and lighting my pipe, 
I called Sultana, and we fought the fight over again. 

I praised him for his dash, but was compelled to talk to him 
seriously about his stalking; pointing out that I did not intend to 
make that kind of stalking the rule. There was too much risk 
and trusting to luck about it. If we could not do the thing 
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properly one day, we must lay up and wait for the morrow. 
No more rocketers ! 

Sultana owned that the Sahib was right, but he said it was 
‘Kismet! Kismet! Kismet!’ Everything is Kismet with these 
Kashmiris. No doubt it is a grand faith to have, but those who 
trust entirely to Kismet are content to accept whatever happens, 
and do not try to improve matters. 

I wondered if it was my Kismet to be lying there far away up 


WE FOUGHT THE FIGHT OVER AGAIN 


in the grand Himalayas, 16,000 feet above the sea, the glorious 
moon shining down upon me, and the lazy murmuring of the 
stream soothing me’to sleep. Nothing to think of but the grand 
sport of the past day and the hope of sport to come. 

If that is my Kismet, then Kismet is indeed kind to me. Had 
not I better stop here? Yes, I think so, and will say good-night, 
hoping that some of my readers have had, or will have, dreams 
as pleasant as those I enjoyed that night of ‘ my first markhor.’ 
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AMATEUR CRUISING ON THE WEST COAST 
OF SCOTLAND 


BY W. MACNEILE DIXON, Lirrt.D. 


Lette wyn, lette lose, belyke ’tis true 
Ye issue of ye daye will bee 
Not to ye dreamers, but to those 
Who stayke their alle on victorie; 
Notte to ye skiffes uponne ye streames, 
Butte ye stronge shippes uponne ye sea. 


THE west coast of Scotland cannot be described as the Paradise 
of the amateur yachtsman ; that term must be reserved for the 
Solent, the Clyde, or other like sheltered waters. Off the west 
coast the tides run strongly, the lofty hills brew hard and 
mischief-working squalls, harbours are not many nor easily made, 
and the great western swell of the Atlantic sets in heavily among 
the outer rocks and islands. Yet, whatever pleasures, apart from 
racing, attach to the sport of small-yacht sailing (for which 
amateur cruising is to all intents and purposes a synonym), it 
may fairly be said that they belong par excellence and in fullest 
measure to those who adventure out into open water, who are at 
all times ‘glad to know the brine salt on their lips and the large 
air again,’ and who captain and work their own ships with the 
assistance only of like-minded friends. 

Amateur cruising has its drawbacks, but it is a fine school 
for the acquisition of seamanship, and the only one for the attain- 
ment of that confidence which distinguishes the master mariner. 
Anchor work is frequently not all play, and a three-reef breeze 
with a corresponding sea means business; yet, when all that is 
done has to be done by the amateur himself, he becomes more 
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of a sailor in a week than in half a dozen seasons of inclosed 
waters and well-known anchorages, or of languid luxury on deck 
watching a professional crew about its work. Navigation and, 
more especially, seamanship mean something on the west coast 
of Scotland, and the aneroid is not to be contemptuously dis- 
regarded. 

It will occasionally be necessary, even during summer, to be 
able and willing to keep the sea, and a good boat helps to relieve 
_ one of the anxieties that accompany any extended cruising. A 
boat not less than twenty-seven feet over all—such a boat as the 
Procyon, or the Perseus, in which Mr. R. T. McMullen sailed 
down Channel, or such a boat as Mr. E. F. Knight’s Falcon, in 
which he cruised to the Baltic—may be regarded as the type for 
comfort and of the necessary power. The boat in which we have 
ourselves cruised during two seasons between Ireland and the 
North Minch is of the Falcon type. Originally, like the Falcon, 
a diagonal-built teak lifeboat, she was cleared of the compart- 
ments, raised, decked, timbered, and given an iron keel of a ton 
in weight and two feet in depth, then ballasted in addition with 
another ton and a half of inside iron. A boat like this may be 
rigged as a yawl, but will do better as a snug cutter, and may 
be trusted, if handled even by fairly competent amateurs, to do 
all that will ever be required of her. She will beat off a lee shore 
in a strong wind and sea; will do two or three knots an hour 
to windward, if not sailed too fine; with the wind aft, abeam, or 
on the quarter will surprise the skippers of larger craft; and will 
gallop in the most delightful fashion and with marvellously 
dry decks over the crested rollers of the Atlantic or the North 
Minch. 

Our boat is, of course, of the beamy, shallow-draught type— 
that is, about eight feet beam to twenty-seven of length, and 
drawing about four feet of water. It must be said, however, that 
in itself shallow draught possesses no special advantages on the 
west coast of Scotland, where shoal water is hardly to be met 
with, and the trouble generally is to find an anchorage in less 
than ten or fifteen fathoms. The narrow, heavily ballasted yacht 
of deep draught has, of course, qualities of her own. She will 
make scarcely appreciable leeway on a hard beat to windward ; 
among the lochs of Skye, Argyll, Ross, or Inverness the puffs 
from the hills will not heave her down to such unusual angles of 
heel, and she is somewhat more at home on her beam-ends than 
the boat of lighter draught. The compensation is that in cruis- 
ing proper, when canvased according to the true strength of the 
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wind, the comfort of a deck free from water and approximately 
horizontal can hardly be exaggerated. The beamy boat of 
lighter draught attains this comfort; and as for beating to wind- 
ward, a draught of four feet secures very fair weatherly qualities 
in a cutter-rigged vessel of from twenty-five to thirty feet 
over all. 

In the matter of accommodation I have never seen a yacht 
of anything like her size that can compare with our twenty- 
seven-foot cruiser. She has 4 ft. 6 in. head room, vast stowing 
accommodation, sleeping room for four persons, and a forecastle 
which looks like a ship’s. Special thought was given to the 
ventilation, and the crew, often cll below for hours, experienced 
the greatest comfort from the perfect circulation of air due to a 
small port on the starboard side of the forecastle (the forehatch 
was dispensed with as a source of weakness), a brass funnel 
ventilator, unshipped when at sea, just forward of the mast, also on 
the starboard, and the usual skylight. 

The type of boat chosen by any yachtsman will of course 
depend upon his requirements and upon his tastes; but the 
difficulty of combining the speed and beauty of line displayed by 
a modern yacht with the accommodation, long floor, full ends, 
and lifting power indispensable in the sea boat, increases as the 
size of the boat diminishes. If a boat of thirty feet or less over 
all is to keep the sea, a good deal of prettiness must be sacrificed 
to security and comfort. For example, the freeboard must be 
of a height quite disproportionate to length in the true yacht 
type, and if the counter can be dispensed with, so much the 
better. The cutaway forefoot, too, is incompatible with the 
aforesaid security and comfort. The boat that is now-a-days 
called ‘slow in stays,’ and occasionally needs to be backed round 
with the foresail, may not suit the ideas of the yachtsman bred 
in racing waters; but she has her hour of triumph when the 
necessity arises for heaving to, or for running before a high and 
breaking sea. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem in connection with small 
yachts is the dinghy problem. Our own experience inclines 
strongly to some collapsible type. We had for two seasons a 
beautiful little boat specially built for towing, there being no 
room on our decks for any punt. This little dinghy behaved 
perfectly in any kind of tolerable weather, and kept her nose well 
out of the water, so that when filled by a sea, most of what came 
on board washed out again over the stern. 

But to tow a boat of any kind after a small yacht is to 
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sacrifice a good knot or two an hour in speed, and some day she 
is bound to be lost. The end of our dinghy came on a passage 
from the Small Isles anchorage in Jura to Belfast. About six in 
the evening, when ten miles off the Mull of Cantire, a strong 8.E. 
breeze sprang up, bringing with it thick mist-‘and heavy rain, and 
‘gurly grew the sea.’ All the Irish coast was, by the time we 
passed Fair Head, a lee shore lashed by heavy surf, and there was 
nothing for it but to claw off the land we wished to make, so little 
was the appearance of the coast appreciated, its features unrecog- 
nisable and looming dimly through the mist and driving rain. 
The breeze rapidly hardened to a gale, and the night was spent 
alternately heaving to, with the throat of the gaff lowered down to 
and lashed to the boom, and beating off the land on a S$. by E. 
and SS.E. course, to make an offing when we judged that our 
drift was taking us too close in. The dirty night was succeeded 
by an even dirtier morning, and though, when the seas could be 
seen, we escaped many by manoeuvring that would otherwise 
have sent water on board, the case of the dinghy was seen to be 
hopeless. While we were hove to, she lay quiet enough in her 
water-logged state; but when we bore up, and began to run 
in for the land to ascertain our position, the seas simply played 
a magnificent game of pitch and toss with her, bending our iron 
horse—to which the painter, almost a small hawser, was made 
fast—like a piece of wire, and threatening to rip up the deck 
planking of the yacht. The poor little dinghy was capsized, and 
then re-capsized back again by succeeding seas, only to be 
thrown bottom up once more. The drag and strain on the yacht 
were such that there was no alternative but to cut her adrift. It 
was with sore unwillingness that the sacrifice was made; and, 
failing to see how a boat can be saved under like circumstances, 
unless one is willing to lose a dinghy occasionally, a collapsible 
boat of some kind seems almost a necessity. __ 

Most small yachts make their way to the west coast by way 
of the Crinan Canal, thus avoiding the Mull of Cantire; and 
their owners, for the most part, do not think it ‘advisable ’—in 
the phrase I once heard from one of them—to push west or north 
of Ardnamurchan. But it will be more to the mind of those 
who do not fear the strain and stress of ‘the wind and the reeling 
main’ to pass from the Irish Sea, through the North Channel, 
up to the Sound of Islay, anc by Colonsay, Iona, and the 
Treshnish Isles to the northward. The Sound of Islay, though 
its tide runs at the somewhat fevered rate of five knots at 
springs, presents no serious difficulties, and may even be nego- 
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tiated against tide with a strong and fair wind. From Rudha 
Mhail, the most northerly point of Islay, to Colonsay, from 
Colonsay to the south entrance of Iona Sound, is open sailing, 
where the fetch of the ocean swell is felt; but approaching Iona 
from the south presents real difficulties. As a glance at the chart 
will show, the ugly fangs of the dreaded Torranan rocks extend 
in all directions, and on the quietest day the sea is white with 
breakers for mules. 

On all three occasions upon which we made this passage we 
had the services of a pilot—a measure of caution which will not 
be thought superfluous by those who know the place. On one 
of these occasions the painter of the pilot’s boat, which was being 
towed astern of our own dinghy, parted in a brisk westerly squall. 
We had, as a result, half an hour’s warm excitement in close 
proximity to rock and reef before we picked up the pilot’s boat 
and our own dinghy, which had been manned and sent in pursuit. 
As was natural, just as with lowered peak we had gybed and 
were near enough to heave a line, the painter parted a second 
time, and the game began once more. The rapidity with which 
a boat goes to leeward in a fresh breeze, and how difficult it is to 
regain her, can perhaps only be appreciated by those who have 
had to do it where sea room is dangerously restricted to leeward, 
or where a few hundred yards on either tack will bring you 
uncomfortably near a rock marked by a spouting breaker. 

The Sound of Iona is an uneasy anchorage, and, if used, the 
skipper must be on the alert and prepared to clear out on short 
notice. There is, however, Bunessan not far off; and on the 
Mull side of the Sound there is an excellent shelter entitled 
the Bull Hole, where coasters ride in comfort and in perfect 
security. 

We made Iona the centre of some fine sailing excursions. 
Erraid, the scene of the shipwreck in Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped,’ 
an island lying at the south entrance of Iona Sound, is the signal 
and relief station for the lighthouses on Dubh Artach and Skerry- 
nore, and repays a visit. Soay, also to the south, and the 
Treshnish Isles to the north, are like islands of romance. Iso- 


lated, wave-worn, fantastically shaped, and uninhabited save by 


multitudes of seals and, in myriads, the ‘wheeling ocean fowl,’ 
it might easily be fancied, when clambering among their crags or 
stretched at length upon a green slope hung between the rocks, 
that one had reached Ultima Thule and that the cities of civilisa- 
tion smoked full a thousand miles away. 

The Dutchman’s Cap and Lunga are the two most interesting 
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of these islands, and we were so fascinated by the former that we 
paid it several visits. Staffa we cared less for, in spite of its 
caverns and curious columnar formation. We had been there on 
former occasions, and, moreover, by reason of the tourist steamer, 
the island has lost its awe-inspiring power and seems almost 
commonplace. From the point of view of the navigator, Staffa 
is an island to be approached only after consideration. The 
western side particularly had best be given a very wide berth 
indeed. On the eastern shore, when about to bring up off the 
Clam-shell Cave, we found a rock unexpectedly with the keel, 
and escaped serious injury, it may be said, accidentally. 

Among the islands lying off the shores of Mull, Iona has, 
of course, no rival. The view from the slope upon which the 
cathedral stands possesses, the crew is agreed, a charm altogether 
its own and not to be matched by the far grander but far more 
gloomy outlooks among the hills of Skye and Inverness. Seen 
in the light of a westering sun, the shining sand, the emerald and 
purple water of the Sound, the red rocks of Mull, the trap terraces 
of Bourg under the mighty shadow of Ben More, and, far away, 
the green heights of Ulva and Colonsay the Less, make up a 
picture that needs no touch ‘for beauty’s heightening.’ Iona has, 
of course, a magnificent and unique historical tradition; and in 
one who can spend there a day or two, undisturbed by the tourist 
who infests it for an hour daily during the season of the Oban 
steamer, it can hardly fail to arouse the sentiment associated 
with the historical sense. The galleys that brought, for many 
a hundred years, the warrior kings and fierce chiefs of the 
northern kingdoms, anchored in this bay; up this Street of 
the Dead moved the funeral processions; and that little plot 
of ground that looks out from the hill-side upon the sea is rich in 
the dust of many a king and abbot and lord of the isles. 

Going north from Iona one passes Tiree and Coll, Caliach 
Point with its tide race, and Ardnamurchan with its confused sea, 
due to the backwash from the western swell. Ardnamurchan is 
the more talked of, but Caliach seemed to us a less pleasant point 
to round. After passing the anchorage that lies between Gometra 
and Ulva, the yachtsman bound north will find Eigg, the last point 
of call, an interesting little island dominated by its precipitous and 
striking scaur. 

The western shore of Skye is indented by a series of lochs, 
whose scenery is unsurpassed for savage grandeur; but we chose 
the eastern side and the passage through the Narrows, the direct 
route to the north. It is hopeless to attempt the passage through 
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Kyle Rhea, whatever the wind, until the tide is favourable; and if 
the wind is light or flawy, one generally makes the passage in 
undignified fashion when steerage way is lost, broadside on or 
even stern foremost. We likened the mountains of Skye seen 
from Kyle Akin to a group of saturnine witches putting their 
heads together for the purpose of brewing bad weather. Grand 
indeed they are, but grand in gloom, and to the yachtsman they 
seem ever threatening, and in the waters over which they preside 
short canvas is desirable. Most yachts are over-canvased for 
regular cruising, and the difficulties and dangers attendant on 
small-yacht sailing are marvellously reduced by snug canvas and 
by simplicity in gear. It is often astonishing how the very aspect 
of the weather seems to change with the lowering of the foresail 
and the taking down of a reef. In a rough sea and strong breeze 
a small yacht may seem a poor enough sea-boat if hard pressed, 
when all she needs to prove her real capacity is a reduction of 
sail. Not infrequently, when a reef or two is taken down, what 
appeared a few minutes ago half a gale of wind is found to be no 
more than a fresh exhilarating breeze. 

North of Skye is once more open sailing, and the stronger 
tides are left astern until the Pentland Firth, with its appalling 
complexities, to judge from the Sailing Directions, of eddies and 
races is reached. The successful navigation of the north coast 
and the Pentland Firth was to have been our last achievement, 
and the charts had been carefully studied ; but time failed us, and 
our trusty little craft has yet to pass through the troubled waters 
that lie around Swona and Stroma. 

The inner sounds of Mull, Loch Linnhe ‘and Jura, and the 
tides of the Dorus Mor that border on far-thundering Corrievrechan, 
are too familiar to yachtsmen to merit notice here. It may not, 
indeed, be superfluous to note that, however light the draught 
of his boat, no yachtsman should attempt Clachan Sound. We 
adventured there on a run from Oban to Crinan on one occasion 
as anexperiment. It proved disastrous. We got through indeed, 
but at the cost of a day hard aground and an unhappy night with 
warps and anchors, which we have decided is on no condition to 
be repeated. 

The west coast of Scotland, it will be seen, is not one of those 
cruising grounds where, to quote Mr. R. T. McMullen, ‘the sea 
is neither rough, salt, nor deep—a sort of Elysium, where you 
anchor when you please, eat and drink when and what you please, 
and live for the time being in perpetual enjoyment of the sun, 


moon, and stars.’ But, provided the voyage be undertaken in the 
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right kind of boat, a tiny cruiser may dare and triumph over every 
danger and difficulty from the Mull of Cantire to Cape Wrath. 
And what a range and variety of sailing and scenery is here! In 
half a dozen seasons the yachtsman will not exhaust it, nor, it 
may safely be asserted, explore half of its countless lochs, or land 
on half its islands. Like the names of the famous Italian cities, 
Florence and Parma, Ravenna, Mantua, Verona, Milan, the very 
names on the west coast have a music that ought to prove the 
irresistible summons of beauty. Who can withstand the fascina- 
tion of such sounds as Islay, Colonsay, Iona, Ulva, Dunvegan, 
Morven, or the Summer Isles ? 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


In an article elsewhere in this number on ‘Some Recent St. 


Legers,’ I remarked that of runners for the race only about 
twenty per cent. were fillies. It is well to be quite accurate, and 
as much as possible to avoid ‘abouts,’ which betoken somewhat 
slipshod preparation ; so I have been carefully through the runners 
for the last twenty-five Legers—a quarter of a century seemed a 
fair period to take—and I find that my rough estimate was ex- 
tracrdinarily near the mark. Here are the figures :— 


Year Colts Fillies Year Colts Fillies 
1872 1 1886 
1873 1 1887 
1874 1888 
1875 1889 
1876 1890 
1877 1891 
1878 1892 
1879 1893 
1880 1894 
1881 1895 
1882 1896 
1883 
1884 
1885 
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Now as 100 : 20:: 244 to 48; and it will be seen that during 
the last twenty-five years exactly forty-six fillies have started. On 
five occasions not a single mare has gone to the post. La Fléche 
was the only starter of her sex,andshe won. Her sister, Memoir, 
was one of two fillies, the second so rank an outsider, as noted 
clsewhere, that she was never mentioned in betting which ex- 
tended to 1000 to 6. In 1884 three fillies ran, and a couple of 
them, Sandiway and Superba, finished second and third. There 
were four fillies in 1882, and three of them—Dutch Oven, 
Geheimniss, and Shotover—occupied the first three places. In 
Jannette’s year she was one of two mares; two also ran the year 
following, Lady Golightly and Manceuvre, and they were second 
and third. Of eight starters in 1873 only one was a mare, but 
her name was Marie Stuart. There cannot be much difference 
between the number of colts and of fillies that are born from 
year to year, and there is no great disproportion between the 
colts and fillies that are entered for the Leger. Why, then, is it 
that so few of the latter run, seeing that of those who are sent to 
the post such a considerable average distinguish themselves? 
This is a problem which always puzzles me. Can any ingenious 
reader help to solve it ? 


A correspondent asks if I will give ‘a little handicap of the 
dozen or so best two-year-olds that have been out so far,’ as he 
does not quite agree with any of the published estimates that he 
has seen so far. I hesitate, however, because how else except by 
guesswork can one sum up such animals as Champ de Mars, 
Cyllene, Longtown, Orzil, the improving Cap Martin and a few 
more? Jt is a melancholy thing that neither of the first two is in 
.the Derby next year, and the friends of their owners will sympathise 
with the omission, which is the more exasperating for Mr. Douglas 
Baird and Mr. Charles Rose because each owns the sire of his 
good colt. My own idea is that these two are the best, though I 
have great respect for Longtown. Mr. Leonard Brassey’s Orzil | 
I do not like. He has fine speed, there can be no doubt, but is, - 
I think, a ‘ flash,’ irritable beast that will never stay. On the last 
day of this month Cyllene and Champ de Mars might run, if their 
owners desired it, in the Champion Breeders’ Biennial Foal Stakes 
at Derby, but whether they are likely to do so I have missed the 
opportunity of asking. If they do, it will be a race worth going 
a long way to see, especially as Longtown is also entered and might 
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be sent to oppose them. I am still, however, expecting the 
appearance of some ‘dark’ youngster—we might see one in the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. 


Why is it that interest in boat racing has so notably decreased 
of late years? It need scarcely be insisted upon that of all 
British sports none is more admirable from every possible point 
of view. It is a well-nigh ideal athletic exercise, for I do not for 
a moment believe that thé cry which was raised some time ago 
about mischiefs arising from over-training, weakened hearts, and 
so on, can have had any effect. Skill and style both tell as they doin 
all the best sports, and Englishmen seem to take naturally to boats 
of all varieties. Rowing, too, is a pastime very generally practised 
at all large schools that are within reach of a river; the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat race gives it a fillip every year, and so does 
Henley, not to mention some of the other neighbouring regattas. 
But if you ask the next ordinarily well-informed man you meet 
a few questions about contemporary scullers, amateur and pro- 
fessional, and seek a little knowledge, say, about the champion- 
ship of the Thames, the chances are you will find that he is 
entirely ignorant of the subject. Yet I can remember when ex- 
citement ran high about contests between Thames and Tyne, 
when promising amateurs were keenly discussed, and the form of 
eights and fours from the principal clubs was generally known. 
Everyone is familiar with the names of the best cricketers, and, 
furthermore, is acquainted with the branches of the game in 
which their powers are displayed—-whether they are bowlers, 
wicket-keepers, or batsmen; but there is no such current know- 
ledge of boating. 


. 


I have another way of testing the relative popularity of various 
sports and pastimes—by the proportion of papers on the different 
subjects which are offered to me for publication. Fishing comes 
first; the ‘contemplative man’ is very fond of describing his 
‘recreation ;’ and shooters of big game are often inclined to 
describe their experiences. Big-game articles are almost as 
plentiful as papers on fishing. Cyclists frequently wish to give 
accounts of tours, and I have a fair proportion of essays on Turf 
affairs, the peculiarity of which is that the writers seldom know 
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very much about the subject on which they are anxious to pro- 
claim their ideas. I am daily offered papers on all sorts of games 
and pastimes ; sailing and cruising are treated from all possible 
points of view, as readers know; but in the multitudes of 
suggestions that are offered, and of MSS. that are sent (for some 
contributors disregard the petition that they will write first and 
see what prospect there is of acceptance for what they want to 
send), anything about rowing is altogether exceptional. 


With reference to an article by Mr. Beach Thomas in a recent 
number, Mr. H. O. D. Davidson writes to me: ‘I have just 
happened to see your May number, in which there is an article 
on Inter-’Varsity Athletics. Speaking of long jumping, the writer 
says, “The secret of his (Greig’s) success lay in the height he 
rose from the ground. In the same way, Fry, in his record leap 
of 23 ft. 64 in., was said to have been as much as 5 ft. off the 
ground at the top of the curve.” The following incident, which 
I well remember in my school days, may be of interest to you as 
confirming your theory. In the Harrow School Sports of 1893, 
F. J. Wood, who had succeeded in clearing 5 ft. 5in. in practice, 
failed to get higher than 5 ft. 4in., a good enough jump for a boy 
of 17 or 18. As a last chance he determined to “fly” it, took a 
long run, got up full speed, and cleared the bar by a good two 
inches. We measured the jump from the spot he took off to the 
spot he came down, and it was 18 ft. 4in. Although I have seen 
a good many fine jumps, I always think that the finest I ever 
saw, not even excepting Brooks’s jump of 6 ft. 2} in., as it was 
executed in perfect form, as if rising over a hurdle 5 ft. 5 in. 
in height.’ 


— 


People make quaint mistakes sometimes when they do not 
quite hit the mark. I found on the table of one of my clubs the 
other day a book containing the personal recollections of Mr. 
Charles K. Tuckerman, First Minister Resident of the United 
States to Greece. He had been to England, and was describing 
one phase of a series of country visits—the expenses. ‘The 
guest,’ he says, ‘must take with him a private servant, and not 
infrequently his own horses, and he must be prepared to pay golden 
fees to all the servants who have been of use to him, including 
stablemen and masters of hounds if he engages in field sports.’ 
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It would strike one as a little odd to see an affable stranger ride 
up to Lord Lonsdale, or Lord Radnor, or the Duke of Sutherland, 
and present him with a couple of sovereigns! One wonders how 
_ aman of ordinary observation can stay in English country houses 


from which men hunt, can go out hunting himself, and not 
understand what a master of hounds is. 


They are racing now—at the beginning of the present month 
—in Mashonaland. The ‘Mashonaland Turf Club’ sounds 
curious; but it exists, and is to hold a ‘Spring Meeting’ on 
Monday the 6th and Saturday the 11th of September. There is 
on the first day the Mashonaland Handicap of 1,200/., of which 
200/. goes to the second horse. Nomination 15 sovs.; acceptance 
25 sovs. Distance 14 mile. That is all the information I find 
in the programme some one has very kindly sent me; there is 
nothing about ages, weights, or penalties. The conditions of 
some of the other races are also a little vague. The Merchants’ 
Plate, for instance, is ‘of 200 sovs.; entrance 15 sovs. Weight 
for age, increased 141b. Winner of the Mashonaland Handicap, 
14 lb. extra. Distance about 1 mile.’ The meeting is held under 
the Rules of Racing and the Regulations of the Jockey Club of 
South Africa, and something about weight for age may, no doubt, 
be found there; but I do not quite understand what is meant by 
‘increased 14 lb.’? There isa‘ Salisbury Handicap’ of 800 sovs., 
and a ‘ Kopje Selling Plate’ of 100 sovs. Jump races are in- 
cluded in the programme. A hurdle race, value 100 sovs., over 
six flights of 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—a modest undertaking—and a 
steeplechase worth 200 sovs., 20 sovs. to the second, distance 
about two miles over eight jumps. Englishmen will go racing. 
I wonder what the Mashonas think of the sport ? 


By a slip of the pen the article called ‘ A Chapter of Accidents’ 
in the last number was attributed to Mr. ‘Anthony’ Gibbs. The 
sportsman who had experienced, and made record of, the various 
disasters in the hunting field therein described was Mr. ‘ Arthur’ 
Gibbs, and the credit due to him is hereby restored. 


